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THE ANNUAL MONEY SCARE. 


Every autumn the public is treated to a scare for money. It 
begins usually in July or August, and is continued as long as 
possible. There is some foundation for the scare, like many of 
our fears, otherwise the public would pay no attention to it. The 
public is not often humbugged by purely imaginative things; 
and there are some reasons for making people solicitous concern- 
ing the future supply of money. But the fears of many are 
excessive. It is a familiar fact in the experience of even the 
humblest, that his sufferings are largely from anticipated difficulties; 
and it is one of the conundrums of the ages, whether suffering in 
general from anticipated or imaginary evils is not greater than from 
real ones. Whatever the truth may be, it is certain that the 
dangers to trade from the lack of money, for many years, at least, 
have not been so imminent as those who expected to gain by 
the events have darkly prophesied. 

The basis for the scare is this: Every year there is an unusual 
demand in the autumn for money to make payments, and especially 
outside the larger cities and clearing houses, in the western, north- 
western, and southwestern sections of the country. These payments, if 
made in the clearing-house cities, where the money would go imme- 
diately into banks, or effected through clearing-house arrangements, 
would lead to no difficulties of any kind, or furnish a foundation 
for the fear of a lack of money to conduct the various operations 
of trade. The fear arises in consequence of the vast extent of 
16 
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country over which the payments are made; the lack of banks; 
the long period during which a considerable portion of this money 
will be in the pockets of the people, passing from one to another 
before returning to the more active channels of circulation. 

But when more money is thus needed in several sections of the 
country, the banks in the large cities, and especially in New York, 
which keep the reserves of the banks in those sections, are required 
to return this bank-reserve money, or a considerable portion of 
it. The effect of this request on the money in the large cities 
may now be briefly explained. 

The banks in the large cities seek to be able to discharge the 
demands made on them for the deposits of country banks by loan- 
ing a large portion of their funds to persons from whom it can 
be called or obtained immediately, or on very short notice. A 
bank is supposed to be in the best possible condition when it has 
a large amount of call money lcaned on good securities. And yet, 
there is a fallacy in this policy of loaning on call, which is too 
often ignored by the banks in large cities. It is perfectly true 
that if the quantity thus loaned was small, there would be no 
difficulty, usually, in obtaining it whenever desired; but if a large 
quantity is loaned in this manner and calls are made for it 
immediately, none .or but very few can make payment. In 
other words, to pay call loans for a large amount, the element of 
time is indispensable; leave this from the calculation, and nothing 
is more impossible in the money world than to make such pay- 
ments. The truth, therefore, is that such money may be obtained, 
provided not too much is immediately demanded. but if this 
policy for any reason is not observed, and calls are made for 
large amounts, a very brief explanation of the working of the 
money market shows how futile it is to expect a uniform or general 
compliance with such a request. 

Consider the actual operations in obtaining payments from such 
customers. The Arctic Bank, we will say, requests a borrower to 
pay a million dollars to-morrow; the loan is secured by good 
collaterals. The borrower sells his collaterals and with the money 
thus obtained discharges his loan. But where does the buyer of 
those collaterals obtain his money? It is drawn from another bank, 
as it is not to be supposed that he has any considerable amount 
on hand. This bank, therefore, is depleted to the same extent as 
the Arctic Bank’s resources are increased. Suppose the bank from 
which the buyer of these collaterals has obtained his money has 
also made similar requests of the persons who obtained call loans 
from it, and their collaterals are put on the market for sale; thus 
loans are everywhere called, and a new and extraordinary demand 
for money springs up among the banks and their customers. If 
the call for money should thus become general among the banks, 
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there would not be enough for all of them, and, consequently, 
from the very necessity of the situation, not all of the loans could 
be immediately paid. We merely mention these facts to show that 
call loans are by no means of that nature, unless demanded in 
moderate amounts; and that the element of time is indispensable 
to pay them. Give each borrower more time to pay his loan; 
instead of a day, severa! days, and very likely he would be able 
to sell his collaterals to better advantage; the bank paying the 
buyer would be better able to meet the demand; and no difficulty 
would be experienced in any quarter. 

Eliminate the element of time, however, and put a double and 
unusual use on money to make many more payments suddenly at 
one place, and take away a portion of it at the same time, and 
one can easily see how greatly the money market may be disturbed 
by these operations. The obvious truth is, the banks should keep 
large reserves in anticipation of the demand on them for money, 
and lend less even on call loans, and the situation would be easy 
for everyone. 

One of the most important elements in this problem is whether 
money, in the event of a tight market, shall be used by the mer- 
cantile interest, or by the speculative. It will be readily seen that 
if the speculative interest can continue to pay high rates, the 
mercantile interest may suffer. Nor is this difficulty lessened par- 
ticularly by the increase of money, unless there be enough to 
supply the wants of both classes. If the market becomes more 
abundant, and the speculator is able to absorb the new supply, 
then the mercantile interest may be as badly off as ever. So, too, 
if the speculator, in order to further his own purpose, should 
borrow it, though having no actual use therefor, he would be able 
to effect the same result in causing tight money that he would 
if actually putting the money into use; indeed, if he were able to 
borrow money and take it out of the channels of circulation, as 
has been done on some occasions, he could more effectually and 
quickly deplete the money market than in any other possible 
manner. Therefore, in the way of supplying the money market in 
the autumn, the wants or doings of the speculative class are all- 
important. If they, in order to accomplish their own objects, require 
and borrow much money, and either use it or put it away for the pur- 
pose of more effectually accomplishing their purposes, the mercantile 
interest will suffer, nor is there any help for it. Again and again 
we have seen, when the money rate was high and the supply small, 
speculators outbid the mercantile class, to the general sacrifice of 
legitimate business. Moreover, the wants and conduct of speculators 
vary sO much that it is quite difficult to predict their wants. 
Their experience or conduct this year furnishes no guide for the 
next; and the very uncertainty of their movements is, perhaps, the 
most difficult element in the whole problem. 
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Again and again it is said that the country ought to have a 
larger supply of money, so that when the autumn comes and the 
demands are increased, there will be enough for all. But, on the 
other hand, it is just as clearly seen that if a large amount of 
money exists, the rates of interest in dull times will decline, and 
the holders will be all the more eager to put it in circulation, to 
recoup the loss arising from a diminution in the rate of interest 
by the income from a larger quantity put in circulation. A bank 
never feels more uncomfortable than when getting a low rate of 
interest; and, therefore, the desire is always quickened to loan 
every cent, with due regard to safety, in order to keep its earn- 
ings as near high-water mark as possible. Consequently, when 
there is a large amount of money in the banks during dull periods, 
the holders are as anxious as ever to lend it for whatever they 
can get; and it follows, therefore, when the market tightens and 
higher rates may be had, there is no larger amount available, 
perhaps, than before. It is true there are those who perceive that 
a greater profit may be made by keeping money in idleness dur- 
ing periods when the rate of interest is low, in order to have the 
money in hand for lending when the rates are high; but this 
policy, it would seem, for several years, has been observed by only 
a few, and thus loans have been as large as they could-safely be 
at all times, if borrowers could be found. And this is one reason 
why the resources in New York and in some other cities at the 
present time are so low. 

All through the summer and spring, notwithstanding the lowness 
of the rates, bankers had been able to keep their money in circu- 
lation at some rate, and so, when the demand suddenly increased 
for a little more, of course the banks soon found that their 
supply was running short. 

We are beginning to see, however, a way out of the darkness 
confronting us every autumn for money. The additional supply 
must come, not from the Treasury, nor from any other source in 
our own country, but from abroad. Happily, our modes of doing 
business have become so well established that we are better able 
to command money from abroad than ever before, and there is 
enough in the old world to supply us at all times. A week will 
bring us gold from the old country, and thus we are assured that, 
with good credit at home, we shall be able more and more easily, 
in years to come, to obtain a new supply from that quarter. 

What, however, is worthy of the consideration of bankers and 
banking houses is to provide some way of obtaining money from 
abroad more easily and quickly. It may be that gold might be 
deposited abroad with a great banking institution, and certificates 
be sent for the amount, and these be put into circulation or taken 
by the clearing houses, or be used among the banks for the pay- 
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ment of balances. It may be, too, that even the law regulating 
the national reserve and State bank reserve might be so changed 
as to permit the use of such certificates, and thus release the 
other form of reserve for more active use. 





A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


The first month of autumn has brought the improvement in 
veneral trade that was anticipated in our last, There are excep- 
tions, aS always, to the rule. Yet, that there has been a substan- 
tial gain in the volume of business and in confidence, cannot be 
denied, although values in many cases have not yet been affected. 
Railway securities, iron, wheat, flour, and provisions have ll 
advanced in the past month, and speculation for higher prices has 
widened until the public are again coming into these markets, in 
spite of the stringency in, and higher rates for money. Indeed, 
the activity and advance in the money markets, here and abroad, 
are the surest signs of returning business activity and prosperity ; 
and, the same conditions in the iron trade confirm them. 
Hence the tight money bugbear has had less influence on business 
than formerly, when it was regarded as evidence of an unfavorable 
condition of trade. The purchases of bonds by the Government, and 
its policy to continue them, so long as the country needs such 
relief, have removed the anxiety from this source, to an extent 
that the banks have practically exhausted their surplus reserve 
without fear of any trouble. Never in our financial history, prob- 
ably, have similar conditions of the money market and of the banks 
existed, with so little influence on business. Once, either would 
have caused widespread alarm, the calling in of loans, and Bear 
markets instead of the Bull ones of the past months. It shows 
how much commerce and finance are a matter of sentiment after 
all, and how rapidly old opinions, if not conditions, are changing 
in the commercial and financial world. It also demonstrates the 
power and safety of the Government as a regulator of the finances 
of the people, through the operations of the Treasury, which can 
thus furnish all needed assistance to the business of the country, 
under prudent and able management. 

THE MOST ACTIVE MONEY MARKET IN YEARS. 

When it is considered that we have raised, and are now moving 
the largest crops, as a whole, that the country has ever produced, 
and at a time when the manufacturing interests of the East are 
requiring the maximum assistance from the banks, owing to the 
heavy failures of last summer, and the consequent distrust, we must 
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admit that there seems to be good ground for the confidence in 
financial circles, which, under like conditions in former times, would 
have been regarded unconservative, if not dangerous. But that we 
have reached about the climax of the most active money market 
in years, would seem reasonable, since the first rush .of winter wheat 
to market is over, and that of spring already at its height, while 
the same is true of oats, if not of corn and cotton, the old crops 
of both having moved out freely to make way for the largest 
new ones ever raised. With increasing exports of all these staples, 
and also of provisions and the minor crops, the return of those 
vast sums sent to the West and South to move the most abundant 
harvests ever known, will soon be felt, as the height of the move- 
ment will soon be over, with the close of inland navigation, if not 
the present month. With danger of gold exports removed by this 
same increase in exports, the prospect of trouble from the money 
market, to legitimate business, is now probably past, no matter what 
may be the effect on speculation in some fancy and doubtful 
securities, like Trust stocks, from continued high rates and scarcity 
of money, with the discrimination against poor collateral that 
lenders are always able to exercise when they can find plenty of 
safe and profitable employment for their funds. 


THE END OF BEAR SPECULATION, 


As indicated in the foregoing, the result of this improved con- 
dition of general business is seen in the speculative staples, which 
are generally recovering from the depression, which has prevailed 
for several ‘years past, and advancing, even in face of these 
abnormally large crops, while the public are returning to these 
markets, after an absence, with few temporary exceptions, of five 
years or more. Were prices not as abnormally low as the crops 
are large, this would be a dangerous condition of things at the 
beginning of the crop year. But when prices are so low as to 
inspire confidence in the future of values, based upon reduced 
supplies in other countries, and a prospective as well as present 
corresponding increase in demand from them upon us, it is not 
only a safe, but very hopeful sign that the markets of Europe are 
ready to follow an advance here, before the farmers shall have 
parted with their harvests. This is sadly needed to give 
our agricultural producers remunerative prices for their products, 
after several years of low prices and poor or indifferent crops as a 
whole. Should this prospect, which now seems good, be realized, 
the last thing needed to make the returning prosperity of the 
United States general would be secured. With large crops, the 
transportation interests by land and water, inland and ocean, are 
already enjoying increased traffic at good rates, as reflected in their 
earnings. 
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INDUSTRIAL PROSPECTS IMPROVING THE WORLD OVER. 


The manufacturing interests of all kinds would soon be over- 
taxed to supply the increased demand from the agricultural interests, 
as they are now, to supply the railroad and transportation com- 
panies with new rolling stock and equipment for moving these 
crops. It is this that has revived the iron trade so generally the 
past month as to have advanced prices already, with prospects of 
a year’s largest production ever known. Such activity in the iron 
trade will soon pull the coal trade out of its slough of over-pro- 
duction, as good prices and quick markets for farm products will 
clear off the surplus stocks of woolen and cotton manufactures 
which caused the failures of last summer, in the dry goods trade. 

That was the dark cloud on the commercial horizon; and, with it 
lifted, the sky looks clearer than for several years, at least, for 
activity and profitable prices in all the great manufacturing interests 
for some time to come. England has been enjoying a period of 
unusual industrial activity for a year past, until prices there have 
been enhanced sufficiently to keep our markets more free of foreign 
goods than for a long time. Certainly, unless there is something 
radically wrong here, we ought to participate in this recovery, 
which is more or less general the world over, as has been the 
industrial depression of recent years of universal peace. 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS AND TREASURY. 


The following is a comparison of the averages of the New York 
banks for the last two weeks in September and last year: 


Sept. 27, ’S9. Sept. 28, ’89. Sept. 29, 88. 
No ee tenineesamenn hits $409,602,300 $409, 311,700 $390,707, 300 
REPT CTTTTTT TT Tee TTT 70,998,Co0o 69,574,000 85,326,400 
Eo 36,023,500 35,692,800 31,609, 500 
Ptbs veccenteonneennnsaens 420, 168,400 417,324,300 408,714,900 
| eT 3,933,900 3,948, 100 6,839,000 


The following shows the relation between the reserve and the 
liabilities : 




















Te $70,998,000 $69,574,000 $85,326,400 
ce ITD 36,023,500 35,692,800 31,609, 500 

bE $107,021,500 $105, 266,800 $116,935,900 
Reserve required against deposits... 105,042,100 104,331,050 102,178,725 
Excess of reserve above legal req’ts $1,979,400 $935,750 $14,757,175 


The following shows the Treasury net holdings of gold, silver, 
and legal tenders, together with the deposits in national banks at 
the periods named : 











August 30. Sept. 20. Sept. 27. 
iki onnk: ceeasnnnwieeeane $190,919,039 $185,008, 192 $180,154,554 
EOS A 27,024,378 20,522,872 19,191,092 
Peet Demnl CONUS. 6c cccccscccases 32,775,912 23,488,540 23,431,154 
A ia inasccnesees $250,719,329 $229,019,604 $228,776, 800 
Deposits in national banks........ 42,573,398 42,330,694 42,251,113 











Net cash balance........... $293,292,727 $271, 350,298 $271,027,913 
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The Government receipts during the week ending September 
27 were: From customs, $4,312,511; revenue, $2,507,607; miscella- 
neous, $245,134. 


THE MONEY AND BOND MARKETS. 


The money market has steadily advanced the past month, and 
call loans at the close ranged from 6 to I0 per cent., with an 
advance to 30 per cent. on Monday, 30th ult.; but the higher rate 
was the result of manipulation, more than the reflection of an active 
demand for money. The strength of the money market was 
reflected in an advance by banks and trust companies to 7 per 
cent. on their rate for call loans. Time money rules at 6 to 7 
per cent., and the demand for accommodation was heavier as a 
result of the advance in the Bank of England rate of discount 
to 5 per cent. Mercantile paper is in small demand and _first- 
class double names are quoted at 6 to 7 per cent. The out- 
ward movement of currency continued to the close, and large ship- 
ments were made to the West and South during the last week in 
the month. The foreign money markets were firmer, and, as a 
result of the advance in the bank rate, the open market rate for 
discounts in London advanced to 4% to % percent. The market for 
sterling exchange has ruled firm, and late in the month some bank- 
ers advanced rates to conform to the higher rate of money abroad. 
The Secretary of the Treasury purchased $2,137,250 bonds during 
the last week of September, of which $1,139,350 were 4%s at 105%;, 
and $997,900 at 128. The market for United States bonds has been 
steady during the month, and prices are practically unchanged. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


Notwithstanding higher money, railway stocks have, as a rule, 
been strong, more active and higher during the month, although 
they have had several setbacks, on manipulated money, breaks in 
trust stocks, led by sugar, troubles with the Granger roads over 
the cutting of rates, the violation of the Interstate Association 
Rules and the Interstate law with impunity by that chronic peace- 
breaker, the Burlington & Northern, which is the cat’s-paw of the 
Burlington & Quincy, that owns and controls it, and the collapse 
of that other Boston pet, the Atchison, on the renewed talk of a 
Receiver. This last is the result of an alleged unfavorable report 
by Baring Brothers’ expert, who has been investigating the property. 
This has been the fly in the ointment, with which the Bulls have 
been endeavoring to lubricate the wheels of speculation in railroad 
stocks for a rise, based on the crops and export demand. That 
and the trust stocks have handicapped the movement which other- 
wise had made good progress on a still further increase in the 
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September earnings of nearly all lines, over the large increase of 
August. This was a good basis for higher prices, unless the crops 
had been discounted before. Yet the general list goes up more 
easily than down; and the professional speculators see, as they 
have in grain and provisions, that the public will not come into 
these markets at present prices on the Bear side; and that the 
only way to get a wider market on which they can make anything, 
is to go with the outside public, which is now once more inclined 
to buy the speculative articles, if the professional Bears will take 
their hands off, and stop raiding these markets. But there has 
been no general activity as yet in railway securities. 


THE PRODUCE MARKETS AND EXPORTS, 


The widening of speculation in the wheat market has been the 
most marked of any, while there has been a tendency this way in 
all grain and in provisions, though the latter has been checked by 
a clique in October pork in Chicago, for which Hutchinson stands 
as the head, and another in lard, which is held by S. V. White, 
of Wall street. The latter is believed to represent the Standard Oil 
people, and the former either Armour or a Wall street house or 
foreigners—no one knows which, while everybody is afraid to trade 
in the manipulated months which are able now to include Novem- 
ber. The shorts are the Chicago packers, and Wall street firms 
and strong houses, between whom and the cliques, with plenty of 
money on both sides, a big fight is anticipated, which checks trade 
by scaring the light weights out of the market. On the other 
hand, Europe seems satisfied that p-ices have been forced as low 
as they will go, by the packers, during the past year, while they 
have persistently dépressed them to get hogs down; and more 
bacon and lard have been bought in the past month for future 
shipment to Europe than at this season for many years. This fact 
makes the Bulls confident in their position, even in face of one 
of the largest hog crops on record, following two large corn crops 
in succession. It is likely, therefore, that we may see higher rather 
than lower hog products from this on. 


PROVISIONS CORNERED, BUT GRAIN ON ITS MERITS. 


In grain, however, the markets are apparently more free from 
manipulation than for a long time; though the poor inspection of 
the new crop for September, owing to farmers holding back their 
best and selling their poorest wheat, let the stocks of contract 
grade down so low that a squeeze in September in Chicago was 
feared at one time; and now some look for it in October, as the 
Bulls only want some bold leader, and they will follow him 
more easily than they did Hutchinson in September, a year ago, 
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when he put the price to $2.00 per bushel on the shorts. Another 
thing in favor of the Bulls is that foreign markets follow ours this 
year, being more dependent upon them for their supplies, whereas 
a year ago they scarcely sympathized in our advance; meanwhile this 
year South America is drawing her supplies from us. Corn keeps 
going out of the country as fast as it reaches the seaboard, and 
there seems no limit to what Europe will take, except what she can 
get, and the ocean freight room to take it, as the tonnage from 
here is almost confined to the regular line steamers, and at double 
the rates of the past five years. Oats, even, have been taken freely 
both for the English and Continental markets during September, 
so low is the price here, as well as of other breadstuffs, 25 to 26 
cents per bushel, corn 39% to 40 cents, the lowest but twice on 
record, wheat 84 to 86 cents, and flour $2.50 to $4.50 for shipping 
grades. 


UNLIMITED DEMAND FOR AMERICAN FLOUR. 


For the latter, South America is our heaviest customer so far, 
taking all our New York city mills can make, and large quantities 
of Southern and Western besides. Yet Great Britain has lately 
been a good buyer here, as our flour is cheaper than _ our 
wheat. Indeed, we seem able to make flour here cheaper than on 
the other side, and to such an extent that the syndicate in Lon- 
don, that has been buying up so many American industries of 
late, is reported to have bought the two largest systems of flour 
mills in the world, namely, Pillsbury’s and Washburn’s, of Minneapo- 
lis. Endeavoring to profit by their losses of last year, our millers 
this year have sold ahead of their production, instead of holding 
their product for a rise, as last year; and now, with higher markets 
than a month ago, when many sold so freely, they have been 
caught the other way by the Englishmen, who seem too much for 
us on a trade, even if we can make flour better; and some think 
this fact and last year’s losses have had something to do with these 
reported sales of American flour mills, which are denied by their 
owners, who yet admit that they are for sale. 


INCREASING EXPORTS AND BANK CLEARANCES. 


The exports and imports for August show a vast improve- 
ment, not only over the preceding months, but over August of the 
two previous years. The excess of imports over exports in August, 
1889, being only $2,704,400, against $10,767,287 in August, 1888, and 
$15,708,580 in August, 1887, so that with a continuance of this rate 
of improvement, fair imports of gold may be looked for before 
the end of the year. The aggregate bank clearings of forty-two 
cities, for the last week in September, were $1,002,126,768, an 
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increase Of 21-10 per cent. Outside New York the increase was 
6 4-10 per cent. New York decreased 6-10 per cent., and Boston, 
31, while Southern cities made large gains. 


EXPORTS CHECKED BY SCARCITY OF VESSELS. 


Our export demand for flour, like corn, however, is limited 
by the scarcity of vessels to take it, and the mills to make it. Eng- 
lish as well as West India and South American shippers have all 
the freight room offered, taken ahead up to November, and are com- 
pelled to cancel orders, for actual inability to get freights at all, even 
at rates that are in many cases double a year ago. This is due to 
the fact that “tramp” steamers have generally ceased to run in 
the Atlantic trade since the depression of three and four years 
ago, when our exports ran so low as to draw all but the 
regular liners into the Russian, Indian and Mediterranean trade, 
from which they have never returned, and can only be brought 
by some chance cargo this way to the cotton ports or to the 
West Indies, or by charter from the other side. This fact’ explains 
why so little wheat, compared with early expectations, has yet been 
shipped hence on this crop, as orders for the Continent and most 
of the English markets come for cargoes which can be ordered 
on arrival the other side, off coast, to whatever market is 
highest, while by the regular lines it cannot, and only millers’ 
orders can be thus executed and a hand-to-mouth trade trans- 
acted. 

MINOR MARKETS. 

Cotton has been quiet, except in the export department from 
Southern ports, as speculation, except of a limited character among 
the regular trade, seems to have dropped out, since the unsuc- 
cessful deals of two years ago drove the heavy traders out of the 
market. The heavy movement at the South and large exports have 
finally broken the corner in Liverpool, and on the last day of 
September that and our market dropped sharply, leaving the Liver- 
pool clique with about 75,000 bales of American. Petroleum is in 
good export demand, as usual at this season; but the speculation 
is lifeless. Fall trade has been delayed by the bad weather, yet it 
has been fair, considering the unfavorable conditions, and promises 
to improve. The Sugar Trust is having a hard time to hold up 
its product, as well as its stock, owing to the heavy beetroot crop 
of Europe, although stocks of all countries are 136,000 tons less 
than a year ago. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Distribution and Control of Banking Capital.— The statistics 
recently made public by Comptroller Lacey, of the number, con- 
dition, and resources of the national banks on the 12th of July, 
are of great interest. Of the 3,239 banks comprised in the system, 
1,234 are located in the Western States, 804 in the Middle States, 
576 in the New England States, and the remainder in the Southern 
and Pacific States. Every year these banks are more equally dis- 
tributed through the remoter parts of the country, the smaller banks 
showing a decided tendency to augment in numbers and in relative 
influence, to the advantage of agricultural and manufacturing 
growth, especially in the South and West. The commercial loans 
and discounts are reported by the Comptroller at $1,779,000,000, 
founded partly on their own banking capital, and partly on the 
growing volume of the deposits, which amount to $1,489,000,000, 
not counting the balances and deposits of other banks. It is one 
of the new features that the volume of these deposits, as a source 
of loaning power, has been growing in the central cities, and 
especially in New York, more rapidly than ever before. The 
increasing preponderance of New York as a power in the financial 
world appears from the single fact that, although her national banks 
number only forty-five @ compared with fifty-five in Boston and 
forty-four in Philadelphia, the aggregate cash resources of this 
class of institutions in New York amount, in round numbers, to 
no less than $97,000,000, against only from $17,000,000 to $19,000,- 
ooo controlled by each of her rivals. The banking capital of Boston, 
however, is put down at $51,000,000, which is slightly in excess 
of New York. 





National Bank Reserve and Surplus——The two chief sources of 
strength of the national banks are their reserves and surplus. Under 
Section 5,199 of the Bank Law no bank can divide among its 
stockholders the entire sum of its annual earnings. Ten per Cent. 
of the net .profits of the business must be set aside every half- 
year as a surplus fund, until this fund amounts to one-fifth of the 
aggregate capital of the bank. Such, however, has been the zeal 
and prosperity of the banks that the growth of the surplus far 
transcends the legal limits. Its amount is $196,911,605. Adding the 
undivided: profits, $72,532,956, from Mr. Lacey’s statistics, the aggre- 
gate surplus and profits amount to $269,000,000, of which $112,000,- 
000 belong to the banks in the reserve centers, and $157,000,000 
to the other banks. At present the aggregate cash reserves reported 
amount to $288,000,000, of which $197,000,000 are held by the 295 
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central banks.of the reserve cities, and $91,000,000 by the 2,944 
country banks which are located in the various States. The con- 
centration of resources at the principal commercial centers appears 
from the single statement that the loaning power of the entire 
national banking system is wielded to the extent of one-third at 
these main points of commercial activity. 





Farm Mortgages—Mr. W. F. Mappin has published an interest- 
ing article on this subject in the September number of the Podctzcal 
Science Quarterly. He brings out the good side of mortgaging ; 
in other words, he endeavors to show that the farmers who 
have mortgaged their lands have improved them enough to 
justify fully what they have done. Much that the writer says is 
undoubtedly true. In many cases, doubtless in the larger number, © 
the farmers have been clearly justified in mortgaging their lands, 
and the security offered has been safe enough to lenders. But the 
smaller number of foreclosures or failures are the cases on which 
the public have put their eye. So far as the lender is concerned, 
he probably never was in a greater quandary than at the present 
time. There is a vast amount of capital, both in the old world 
and in the new, which the owners would be only too glad to use 
in the way of assisting anybody who really needs money and can 
give a proper security and return therefor. The difficulty is for 
these classes to find each other. Evidently the wise thing for a 
lender to do is to go to a conservative agent with his money. 
As the lender cannot often visit the land, and, if he did, would 
perhaps know but little more about the value of it, he must trust 
another. There are in this country men who are thoroughly con- 
scientious, intelligent, and competent in effecting loans of this kind. 
Some of them have been engaged in the business for years, and 
have never failed tu invest wisely for those confiding in them. 
Evidently the lender should seek such persons or companies, and 
keep far away from those agents whose only desire is to make 
as many loans as possible, and to get their commissions, without 
regard for the interests of borrower or lender. Let the business 
be conducted by conservative persons, who will value the property 
rightly; who will also consider the habits and prospects of the 
borrower, and the money thus loaned will doubtless yield satisfac- 
tory returns, and be as safely secured as investments possibly can 
be. We have not infrequently considered this subject, for it is 
one of the highest importance. There is abundant capital here and 
in Europe for farmers who will make a wise use of it; and who 
can afford to pay a good return therefor because their farming 
Operations warrant it. The thing is to get this money into the 
hands of such farmers, and, as we have already, said, this can be 
done through the use of competent agents. If, the lender will be 
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careful in selecting them, all will go well, and we-shall hear less 
of foreclosures and hard bargains with the farmers than we have 
heard of late. Give a wide berth, is our advice, to the land agent 
whose chief thought is to get his commissions, without much 
regard to the security on the one hand, or the habits and needs 
of the farmer on the other. 





California Land Speculation.—The recent applications made to the 
State Board of Equalization for a reduction of county assessments 
in several of the counties of the State, reveal a not altogether 
unexpected state of things. They show that the land speculation 
in some sections of the State has been most disastrous, resulting 
in the practical confiscation of property in Los Angeles, San Ber- 
nardino, and San Diego counties. It is said that much alkali land 
near Los Angeles, which is worthless, has been assessed at $50 an 
acre because it was divided into town lots, and had been sold at 
a high price at the time when the price of land was advancing. 
Many instances of enormous depreciation have been given: In one, 
for example, property that sold two years ago for $16,000 has been 
returned to the owner for $6,000, which was the face of the mort- 
gage. “One of the most curious features of this land craze is the 
paper towns. There are sixty of these towns in Los Angeles 
County, and two are in truth on a desert. Lots in them have been 
unloaded mainly on the Eastern public. These sixty towns have 
now only 2,300 people. Among these towns were Border City, with 
1,920 lots and no inhabitants; Chicago Park, with 2,200 lots, and 
the only inhabitant the watchman in charge of the leading hotel. 
Several other paper towns had no residents except the watchman 
taking care of the costly hotels. All admitted that the bottom had 
been reached, and that reaction was setting in. Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and Fresno secured Io per cent. reduction, and San Fran- 
cisco, San Bernardino, and Santa Barbara 5 per cent. This official 
exposure of the inflation of land values will do good, as not even 
the hardened real estate agent can kick at these facts. Another 
wreck of the land boom is A. L. Teele, a prominent real estate 
and insurance agent of Los Angeles, who this week sought safety 
in British Columbia. The extent of his defalcations is not yet 
known, but as he was the trusted agent for several capitalists and 
corporations, the lasses will run far up into the thousands. Teele 
made a comfortable fortune during the land boom, but became a 
‘plunger,’ lost all his money, and then speculated with other 
people’s coin.” These facts are taken from the New York 7rzdune, 
and are doubtless correct. The collapse of land speculation in 
California was not unexpected, but simply a repetition of the old 
story which has happened at different times in almost every section 
of the country. The strange thing is, of course, that people can lose 
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their heads so easily, and suddenly give several times more for land 
than it is worth, or than has ever been paid for it. Of course, the 
last purchaser is simply thinking of one thing: the amount he is likely 
to realize from the transaction. The intrinsic worth of the thing is 
not considered, but simply the question of future prospects, and 
these, in too many cases, have the slightest foundation. Probably 
the lesson of this California speculation will be lost about as quickly 
as most lessons of this sort are. The persons in that immediate 
region are the wiser, and have had enough of it to last several 
months or years, but the craze will probably soon break out in 
another quarter. 

Ratlroad Capital and Earnings.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a valuable report relating to the capital, earnings, 
etc., of the railroad companies of the country. It is true that quite 
similar information may be found in “Poor's Railroad Manual,” 
nevertheless, it is well, perhaps, on a subject so important, to have 
these facts collected by different persons, as the work of the one 
will expose the errors, or verify the facts, of the other. The 
work of the statistician, Professor Adams, contains nothing which 
is particularly new, or which cannot be found in the work which 
has been so long before the public. One of the facts, however, 
deduced by Prof. Adams, which has been the subject, perhaps, of 
more comment than any other, is the large amount of capital on 
which no profits are earned. By his report, 61.44 per cent., or 
$2,374,200,906, of the capital stock issued on the 136,883 miles of 
railroads reporting to the commission for the year ended June 30, 
1888, had paid no dividends during the previous year; of the bonds 
issued on these same roads, $827,554,319, or 21.60 per cent., paid no 
interest. To properly appreciate these ratios, it must be remem- 
bered that the total issue of stock on these roads was $3,864,468,- 
055, while the aggregate of the bond issues was $3,816,379,040. 
“What,” asks Mr. Adams, “is the meaning of the large block of 
stock paying no dividends? What interpretation is to be put on 
the actual rates of interest paid on bonds? Is there any tendency 
towards lightening the burden of fixed charges by refunding bonds 
at lower rates of interest? Do railway managers show any inclina- 
tion to provide for the ultimate payment of bonds?” It has 
been maintained that, in the light of this fact, the grangers have 
not much reason for continuing their war on the railroads. Seem- 
ingly, the farmers have much the best of it; for, certainly, the 
percentage of farm capital which gets nothing is much smaller 
than the percentage of railroad capital which gets nothing. Very 
likely the antagonism to railroads would be lessened if one or two 
obvious facts were kept in mind. The first is that the enormous 
wealth of some of the railroad officials has, in truth, but very 
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little to do with the prosperity of the railroads they represent, 
Their great fortunes have been won in connection with their 
companies, it is true, but have not necessarily been taken from 
the farmers. It is true that their fortunes in many cases, no doubt, 
have been dishonestly made; but if they had been acquired from 
dividends on stock their growth would have been much slower, 
and, indeed, they would have been very much smaller. They have 
been amassed through speculation in railroad stocks; through 
investments based on a knowledge of the future intentions of the 
company; through syndicates formed for building roads; through 
the purchase of lands on which repair shops have been located: 
through the building of terminals, and in a multitude of ways that 
need not be mentioned. Now the interest earned on the capital 
invested at no time in the history of American railway enterprises 
in the aggregate has been great. Here and there a road has paid 
handsome dividends, but the aggregate has been small. Neverthe- 
less, there is another fact which should be taken into account in 
justice to the farmer and other complainers. The large amount of 
capital now standing on the books of many of the companies 
represents no money whatever. In the rhetoric of the day it is 
called water. If this water should immediately dry out, so to 
speak, and only the capital actually invested remained, the 
profits then accruing on the aggregate capital would be very 
much larger than they are at present. But admitting all this, 
the showing would not be particularly favorable to the railroads; 
certainly, the profits, as a whole, would for no period of five or 
ten years, in our judgment, compare favorably with the profits of 
the farming class in the United States. Of course, there is no 
way of testing this question accurately, but we have no doubt of 
the accuracy of this remark, and that it would harmonize with 
public opinion on the subject. 


Management of the Engraving and Printing Bureau at Washing- 
fon.—During its years the attacks on this Bureau were incessant 
by persons who sought ‘to destroy it, hoping to secure the business 
of engraving and printing for themselves. Happily, it has outlived 
all enemies, and its work, for the most part, has been executed 
with satisfaction to the people. One of the most gratifying facts 
relating to the administration of this Bureau is the honesty which 
has always prevailed, notwithstanding the enormous temptations to 
do otherwise. These remarks have been occasioned by the recent 
appointment of a custodian for the plates, Mr. Williams. He is 
one of the few persons connected with the Bureau in whom per- 
fect confidence is reposed. To him is intrusted the keeping of 
forty-five thousand plates which are stored in vaults under a lock 
the combination of which is known only to himself. There never 
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has been a plate stolen from the Bureau. The most successful 
attempt ever made to secure and print from the Government design 
was carried out in 1863—before the organization of the Bureau. 
At that time a part of the printing of Government securities was 
done by the American Bank Note and Engraving Company. The 
plates representing the design on the backs of notes were in the 
possession of the Government, and the “face plates,” as they are 
known, were in the possession of the American Company. A plot 
was laid to obtain fac-szmzles of two of these plates. A man named 
Langdon was at the head of the conspiracy, and he had as his 
accomplices a number of men and women. Three of them, includ- 
ing Langdon, succeeded in obtaining employment from the Govern- 
ment, and Langdon had one of the women detailed to assist at 
the printing press on which he was working. One day he suc- 
ceeded in passing a sheet of lead foil through the press in place 
of the sheet of paper which should have received the impression. 
His accomplice concealed the plate beneath her dress, and together 
they got it out of the building. From it a cast was taken, and 
the conspirators had a very creditable reproduction of the back 
plate of four $20 compound interest notes. The men who were to 
obtain employment at the American Bank Note Company’s place 
to steal the corresponding face plate were not successful. It was 
necessary, therefore, to counterfeit the face of the note. This was 
done, but before the counterfeiters had issued much of the “queer” 
they were detected by the Secret Service officers and arrested, and 
the counterfeit plate captured. 

Large Traders vs. Small Ones.—it has often been proved that by 
combining the various parts or kinds of a business great economies 
result, and in the end the consumer is the gainer by obtaining his 
commodities at lower prices. This, however, is not always the case. 
Whether the combination of different business interests results in 
this way depends largely on the fact whether any competition exists 
outside such combinations. Thus, it appears, from an investigation 
in progress by a Congressional Committee, that the prices of live 
stock have fallen off very greatly within a few years, nearly fifty 
per cent., nevertheless, the consumer pays almost as much for beef 
as before the decline above noted. Why does he not get the bene- 
fit of this decline in the price of live cattle? The. reason is that 
a few persons have combined to intercept and keep the gain which 
otherwise would go to the consumer. These men naturally do not 
care to have a committee of Congress investigate into their ways 
and methods, and are stoutly resisting them. A good many illus- 
trations of this kind could doubtless be given; this, though, is the 
most glaring of recent ones. Evidently, if the beef slaughterers 
were not thus combined in maintaining prices, the consumers 
17 
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would get the benefit of the cecline. On the other hand, it js 
perfectly true that by bringing the producer and consumer nearer 
together, in numberless instances a great benefit has been expe- 
rienced by all. The profits of the middlemen are often regarded 
as a sort of tax, though unjustly; as they render valuable service 
in taking the commodity from the producer and bringing it to 
the consumer; yet when they unite to prevent a reduction of 
prices, and to put the sums yielded by the producers in their own 
pockets, no good is experienced by anybody except themselves, 
Perhaps, however, the enormous gains Which they are now making 
may draw others into the business of preparing meat for the market, 
and thus the existing monopoly, which is indefensible in its methods 
as well as in its large profits extracted from the consumer, will come 


to an end. 


London Money Market and American Railroads.—The interest of 
the British investor in American railroads has greatly declined 
within a few months; indeed, it is said that he is taking less 
interest in railway enterprises in all countries. In the official list 
of the London Stock Exchange less than one-third of the space 
is occupied by railway securities. These investors have turned 
their attention to foreign government issues and to_ speculation 
in mines, of various kinds, including those of precious stones, 
Of course, these latter sources of speculation are not large 
enough to hold the attention of the speculative class for a long 
period. The larger portion of the London Stock List, however, is 
composed of miscellaneous securities, among which, industrial 
enterprises which have been capitalized hold a prominent place. 
The movement for capitalizing such enterprises and enlisting their 
shares has grown with great rapidity. Every class of business is 
represented, from breweries and cotton mills to mineral water 
manufactories, seaside hotels and restaurants. The reason why 
investors have turned their attention in this direction so largely is 
that they are more hopeful of getting better returns for their money 
than if they continue to invest in railways. The American rail- 
way, especially, has been steadily declining in favor in the invest- 
or’s eye, and the information lately conveyed to the _ public 
through “Poor’s Railroad Manual” and the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will by no means quicken their desire to 
invest more money in this direction. The movement for buying 
industrial concerns in this country is in progress, and we know 
no reason particularly why any individual or company should 
decline to sell, provided the price be satisfactory. One of the con- 
cerns which has been the subject of negotiation of late is the 
Thomas Iron Co., one of the oldest and most successful in the 
United States. The /rvon Age says: “The pioneer in the success- 
ful manufacture of pig iron with anthracite as fuel—the Thomas 
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Iron Company—have paid on an original capital, of $300,000 not 
less than $3,800,000 in dividends, earning last year considerably 
more than the Io per cent. on their stock which they paid to their 
stockholders. During their existence they have acquired by pur- 
chase and have extended their plant until now they possess valu- 
able ore property in Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and have 


the largest furnace plant in Eastern Pennsylvania. 


If the stock- 


holders give the representatives of the English capitalists the 60 
days’ option for which they have asked, and the latter pay the 
price demanded, the stockholders parting with their shares have 
received at the rate of nearly $9,000,000 for their original invest- 


ment made 


about 40 years since.” 





Monetary Crisis at Buenos Ayres—The gold premium in this 
most interesting of all South American countries at the present 


time has mounted to a high figure. 


$150,724,300 


on January Ist, 1887. 


The National indebtedness was 
The provinces and municipal- 


ities have floated loans in Europe, swelling the total to $313,888,725 
on January Ist, 1888, without reckoning the railroad, harbor improve- 


ment and other loans. 


Last year the gold premium averaged 48 per 


cent., gradually rising to 59% in May, 69% in June, 75 in July, 
81'4¢ in August and recoiling to 75 in the same month. Various 
measures or plans have been taken or suggested to diminish the 


gold premium. 


One of these was to create a national guarantee 


fund of fifty millions, to be used in converting the national bank 


notes. 


To induce people 


Another 
bonds, called “ cedulas,”’ 


measure was the 


to deposit 


provincial 


conversion of hypothecary 
from a paper currency into a gold bond. 
with the official 


banks 


instead of private banking houses, a two per cent. tax has been 


proposed 


on money deposited 


with private bankers. 


Another 


measure proposed is the imposition of a tax on the gold leaving 
But all these measures do not prevent the rise in 
the price of gold or delay the monetary crisis which is surely 


the country. 


coming, in 


consequence of the enormous 


loans, and 
hypothecary bonds or “cedulas,” by the banks. 


issues. of 


At Buenos Ayres 


$75,419,200 paper cedulas were issued in 1856; in 1887, $127,412,192 
paper and $15,864,000 gold cedulas; in 1888, $160,061,600 paper and 
$43,000,000 gold, and at present the La Plata Mortgage Bank 


contemplates setting afloat $50,000,000 additional. 


In 


less than 


three years $430,000,000 cedulas have thus been put into circu- 
lation, being at the rate of about $140 fer capita of the pop- 
ulation, represented by mortgages on improved and unimproved 
The Buenos Ayres Standard remarked in July last, 
before the gold premium temporarily jumped to 81% : 


real estate. 


Or out of power dreams of 


retrenchment, 


“ Nobody in 


and the result is an 


unbridled speculation that laughs at all ministerial subterfuges to 


avoid the dilemma of meeting the situation in earnest by strin- 
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gent legislation with regard to issues of greenbacks and mortgage 
bonds. In this helter skelter race of new issues and new com- 
panies the gold premium is shooting ahead at a tremendous pace, 
and the very worst feature of the situation is that there are no 
symptoms of any sensible slackening in the speed of this advance. 
Under such circumstances, though the Argentine Republic appears 
to be on the crest of a tidal wave of prosperity, distrust is 
spreading in the commercial body, and nobody believes in any 
steady or permanent decline in gold or appreciation of paper.” 





Russian Finances —The chronic deficit in the Russian Budget has 
disappeared this year. Says the American Consul-General, Mir. 
Way : “ Despite new tariffs and taxes, despite the issue of fiat money, 
the Minister of Finance could calculate with certainty upon facing 
the wrong side of his ledger, but by a prudent, economical course, 
all this is changed. The paper ruble has risen in value from 37!; 
to 5214 cents within twelve months, and an enormous issue of bonds 
bearing 5 per cent. interest has been converted into 4 per cent. 
bonds, on the most favorable terms.” This wonderful change is due, 
not to any brilliant feat of financing, but simply to a determina- 
tion on the part of the Government to introduce greater economy 
in all the departments. The same result might have been wrought 
years ago if the Czar and leading officers of the Government had 
seen fit to introduce and maintain such a policy. The credit of 
the Government, however, had reached such a stage that it was 
absolutely necessary to introduce more rigid measures of economy. 
Russia, like all other European nations, could diminish its expenses 
enormously, by reducing the expenditures for army and navy pur- 
poses, but no one can reasonably hope for changes of this kind so long 
as every other European Government maintains its present policy. 
Such a change is not likely to come until all of them agree to 
reductions, and we can hardly hope for this state of things until 
they have approached the edge of bankruptcy in trying to main- 
tain their present expensive establishments. A saving can thus be 
effected, whenever European Governments are compelled to make 
it, compared with which all other savings from time to time are 
insignificant. 





Spanish Finances-—Spain is in a bad way, financially. It is the 
old story over again—the issue of too much paper money. The 
Bank of Spain is authorized to issue in amount five times as much 
circulation as it has capital, but twenty-five per cent. of it must 
be secured by coin and bullion. The capital of the bank is $30,- 
000,000, and the circulation is now nearly $150,000,000, the largest, 
indeed, that it has ever been; yet the trade of the country is 
declining and gold is at a high premium. One remedy proposed 
is for the bank to increase its capital and also its circulation, and 
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to continue to make loans to the Government. Such a policy, 
however, must only increase its difficulties in the end. One can 
readily see that the true policy, as has been done in Russia, is to 
cut down the Government expenditure and fund the floating debt. 





European Ratlways—The Economiste Frangats has published the 
following table, showing the total length of the different railways 
in Europe at the beginning of last year, and the addition to the 
mileage which had taken place during 1887. It will be seen that 
there were 129,960 miles open for traffic, this showing an increase 
of 4,045 miles upon the total for the previous twelvemonth: 


Increase 
Mileage during 
Name of Country. on Fan, 1887 

I, 1888, (Miles). 

OCU so cc vencscneareconsecesecesoccessesse sacen 24,730 76214 
PN sob 06606669569 606 6660540606 oenen «600809840048 21,395 557 
Great Britain and Ireland ...... ereensteaehndassoen 19,811 202 

GE NE I hic enneneedseendneendenns error 17,824 512% 

pT , FPPPVTTTTETTTTTOTUTe eT TTT TTT 15,4424 817% 
ETOP OPC TTT CT TTT TTT TTT TCU TTT CTT Le 7,260 274 
| OTE TTT TOTTU TTT LITT TETTT CT TTT TTT TC TTT 5,932% 114 

EG CRE FOIE ook. ove scactcwescccsedcsesewewses 5,504 6914 
Ee ee ee er 2,939 105 
SOE: GUN RAINE 6 6 6c s cc ocedcccwnndvaeceresons< 1,845 59 
i iikny en enidihcee eketereeneeienneeneeens 1,705 22 

iti ee eed eebdeniee eben ehwed ese eoei 1,470 257% 

ie lie al a di ie el edn aa deme ens — 1,230 24 

PE -ccceeneeuennenda. 1441 00nd nbebeersseen0sees 1,143 137% 
Turkey, Bulgaria and Roumelia..............eseeee0e 871 — 
CU ictvheieratien- renee. Ce neke sebadeneaded 378 86 

Di titniéitil paceteeewnecenbbbasiebeweweenionan 323 45% 
ee ee 7 — 


The lines opened in 1887 increased the length of the Austrian 
system of railways by 5.59 per cent.; of the Italian system, by 
3.92 per cent.; of the Belgian system, by 3.71 per cent.; of the 
German system, by 3.18 per cent.; of the Russian system, by 2.96 
per cent.; of the French system, by 2.67 per cent., and of the 
English system, by only 1.03 per cent. 





Influence in Business—We often hear about influence in politics. 
This is a matter of every-day occurrence, but it is not supposed 
to invade the domain of business. Within a short time, however, 
a noteworthy instance has been given of individual influence in 
business matters. A scheme was formed last year for laying a pipe 
from the Baku petroleum regions to Batoum, a distance of five 
hundred miles. It was needful, however, to introduce some modifi- 
cations into the scheme before it could be executed. These modifi- 
cations required the assent of the authorities at St. Petersburg. 
At first the negotiations looked promising, but the Nobels and the 
Rothschilds, both of whom have large refineries at Baku, that 
would have suffered from the proposed new refineries at Batoum, 
vigorously opposed the alterations in the concession, and in the end 
gained the day. Early in the year Russia began to convert her 
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debt, and in view of the hostility of Germany, the assistance of 
jhe Rothschilds had to be sought. Then an adjustment of interests 
took place, with the result that the conversion of the various Rus- 
sian loans proved a great success, and the crude oil pipe line 
scheme was sacrificed. 


Single Name Paper—The Providence Journal, reviewing the 
heavy failures among the mills in that vicinity, says: 

“ Whatever other lessons there may be in the present business dis- 
turbances in New England, there is a very obvious warning in them for 
the banks. Apparently none of the latter are fatally affected by the 
succession of embarrassments among their debtors, but many of them 
—no one can say how many—suddenly and unexpectedly find them- 
selves heavily involved ; and it can hardly be doubted that they will 
begin to inquire whether the methods they are pursuing are entirely 
safe and advisable. The practice has grown up in recent years of 
accepting single name notes in place of fully indorsed business paper 
that represents actual merchandise transactions. The carelessness of 
the banks in this respect has the double effect of leaving them with a 
deal of very insecure investments and of leading business men into 
rash speculations because of the readiness with which they can raise 
money on their individual notes. It is not often, perhaps, that this 
practice leads to disaster; but it is always attended with risks that 
would seem too great for conservative institutions to take, and it is a 
practice that the older school of bankers would certainly have never 
countenanced. Of course, in these days, in order to get business and 





pay good dividends, banks must show a good deal of enterprise and 
progress, must be quick to snap up chances to turn a profit while 
slower men are hesitating. But the carelessness of banks in respect to 
scrutiny of the business paper that is offered them, and especially their 
willingness to accept single-name notes, are practices that are being 
indulged in much too frequently in these days.” 





Operations of the British Mint—WLast year was a very profitable 
one to the Royal Mint. The cost price of silver having been very low, 
the difference or siegnorage on the issue of silver coin to the public was 
pro tanto great. Silver, indeed, is the main source of profit to the 
mint, and in no previous year, excepting 1887, when Jubilee pieces were 
in active demand, has the profit been so large. Last year the gross 
profit on silver purchased for coinage was £176,339; on bronze, / 32.- 
165. These items of profit had to meet payments such as salaries, 
wages, and expenses, £32,352; loss on worn silver coin withdrawn, / 28,- 
202 ; and other small items, among which “loss on gold coinage,’ was 
only £1,300. It may be surprising that the mint loses anything by tle 
coinage of gold; but it is necessary that the standard of value should 
be what it professes to be worth, and it is only on what are called 
“tokens ’—like silver and bronze coins, which only represent fractions 
of the standard gold sovereign—that seignorage can properly be levied. 
It is a question whether the nominal value of the shilling and Other 
silver coins is not now excessive as compared with the real cost of the 
silver put into these coins. The silver in ashilling now costs the mint 
less than 6d.; and so on, in proportion, with other silver tokens which 
help to form our currency. The rate of seignorage or gross profit on 
silver last year was 5334 per cent., to which enormous rate it had grown 
steadily since the year 1871, when the seignorage was little over 9 per 
cent. Coiners must be tempted by such profits to mint on their own 
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private account, and it is obvious that counterfeit shillings, if made of 
silver, would be less liable to detection than those made of baser metal. 
To avoid this risk it would, in short, be better if the mint were empower- 
ed to put more precious metal than at present into the silver 
currency.—London Daily News. 
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The question of the banks of issue has become a question of 
the day in Switzerland; criticisms have been made, numerous 
propositions have been put forth, and it is probable that the year 
1889 will not come to an end without seeing some modifications 
of the system established a few years since. To appreciate the 
importance of these modifications it is well to know the present 
workings of these banks. 


The banks of issue in Switzerland go back only about half a cen- 
tury. The oldest, the cantonal Bank of Bern, was founded in 1834; 
then came the Banks of St. Gall, Zurich (1836), Basel (1844), Vaud 
(1845), the Bank of Commerce of Geneva (1846), and the Bank of 
Geneva (1848). Others were founded in subsequent years, so that 
in 1863 there were eighteen banks of circulation in Switzerland, 
among which were eleven cantonal banks, founded with a more or 
less direct participation of the State, and enjoying a monopoly of 
the issue of notes. The conditions to which they were subjected 
differed in each canton, the restrictions applying either to the notes 
only, or to the obligations at sight. 

Statutory proportion which was not to be exceeded by the notes 
or the obligations at sight: t 


ek, «ES I onde cascnccssc Notes, paid up capital. 

FE. Fh, Ges cvcccccccceccescccess Notes, three times the specie. 

TSH. ZUPICD .. ccocccccccccccceccccs Obligations, three times the specie. 

OG: CAE vvnteccsvnccssscsece an Obligations, three times the specie. 

1845. Vaud (cantonal).........see6. Notes, three times the specie, without ever 


going beyond four millions. 
1846. Geneva (Bank of Commerce). Obligations, three times the specie. 


1848. Geneva (Bank of Geneva).... Obligations, three times the specie, but the 
notes must not exceed twice the capital. 

1850. Freyburg (cantonal)... ...... Notes, paid up capital. 

1851. Thurgau (cantonal)........... Amount fixed by Council of State and stock- 
holders (500,000 francs in 1862). 

E.G sscbccccnsescnccesacece No fixed proportion. 

1854. Neufchatel (cantonal)......... Notes, twice the capital. 


* Translated from the fourmal des Economistes by O. A. Bierstadt. 
+ Ernest Pictet, Des Bangues de Circulation en Suisse, Geneva, 1863. The dates 
given in this pamphlet for the foundation of the different banks are far from being all accurate, 
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Notes, three times the specie without going 
beyond half the capital. 

Notes, half the capital. 

Obligations, three times the specie. 

Notes, half the capital. 

Obligations, three times the specie, without 
ever going beyond twice the capital. 

Notes, half the capital. 

Notes, three times the specie. 


1855. Aargau (cantonal) 


1856. 
1857. 


1857. 
1858. 


Valais (cantonal). ............ 
LACOTMC ..00 000 siseckeucenewes 
Soleure (cantonal)....... henee 
Ticino (cantonal) 


1863. 
1863. 

With the conditions of their working, these banks did not give 
all the aid to commerce that it had a right to expect of them, 
Their average circulation hardly went beyond thirteen millions: 
their notes circulated, so to speak, only within the limits of the 
canton where each was established, and no serious attempt had 
been made to bring about a reciprocal exchange of notes. No 
modification, however, was yet made in the system, but other banks 
were founded. Thus there were twenty-nine banks of issue in 1869, 
and thirty-six in 1880, at the time of the reform of the system. Of 
these thirty-six banks eleven were cantonal banks. 

The amount of issue, the average circulation, the average metallic 
reserve, had constantly progressed, each varying in different pro- 
portions; from 1871 to 1879 the proportion of the metallic reserve 
to the circulation had continually decreased, passing from 115 per 


Grisons (cantonal) 
Schaffhausen (cantonal) 


cent. (1871) to 50 per cent. (1879). 


ANNUAL RESULTS OF THE BANKS OF ISSUE. 
Ratio of Metallic 


Issue. 


$39,945,330 
39,801, 500 


102, 504, 300 
106,157,920 
109,404, 100 
Pe cesccoess 111,492,370 


Circulation. 
$18,863, 500 


24,816,920 
31,670,880 
47,799,459 
65,458,900 
77; 388,460 
80,623,400 
83,845,585 
82,676,445 
83,673,428 


Metallic 
Reserve. 
$19,913,569 
28,006,418 
21,209, 566 
25,783,198 
32,659, 589 
39,144,520 
44,6008, 155 
40,754,005 
38, 700, 582 
42,263,345 


Reserve to the 


105 
115 
68 
53 
48 
5I 
55 
48 
46 
50 


Circulation. 


per cent. about, 
sé 6s 


sé 


és 


An agreement among the banks had moreover brought about 
real progress. By a concordat dated July 8, 1876, a number of 
bankers had created in the Bank of Zurich a clearing house for 
the reciprocal redemption of their notes, this establishment pub- 
lishing, periodically, recapitulations ana statements of the operations 
of the concordatory banks. These numbered at first twenty-one 
(period from January I to June 30, 1877); twenty-two (July |, 
1877, to June 30, 1878); then twenty-four, their names being: can- 
tonal Bank at Bern; Bank at Zurich; Bank at St. Gall; Bank at 
Basel; Bank of Commerce at Geneva; cantonal Bank of Vaud at 
Lausanne; Bank of Geneva; cantonal Bank of Freyburg at Frey- 
burg; Mortgage Company of Frauenfeld; Bank at Glarus; cantonal 
Neufchatel Bank at Neufchatel; Aargau Bank at Aarau; Bank at 
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Lucerne; Soleure Bank at Soleure; Bank at Schaffhausen; Grisons 
Bank at Chur; federal Bank at Bern; Toggenburg Bank at Lich- 
tensteg; cantonal Bank of St. Gall at St. Gall; cantonal Bank of 
Basel Land at Liesthal; cantonal Bank of Zurich at Zurich; can- 
tonal Bank of Thurgau at Weinfelden; Banca della Svizzera Italiana 
at Lugano; cantonal Bank of Appenzell Outer Rhodes at Herisau. 
These twenty-four banks had together a capital of 106,786,706 francs, 
and of an authorized issue of 111 millions, their share amounted 
to a little more than 103 millions. 

This system of compensation, despite all its advantages, did not 
yet give to third parties all the guarantees and facilities to be 
desired. The concordat embraced the following provisions: “Art. I. 
Each bank included in the concordat agrees, so far as the means 
at its disposal allow, and so far as the bank issuing the notes 
meets its engagements, to accept in payment from outside holders 
and to reimburse in coin at its main office, without any expense, 
the notes of fifty francs and over issued by the other banks 
included in the concordat. If a bank considers that its means do 
not allow it to receive in payment or immediately to redeem in 
coin the notes of another bank presented to it, it must, if the 
holder so requests, give a receipt for them, and _ effect their 
gratuitous redemption within a period of three business days. 
Art. 4. The provisions of Art. I only bind the banks included in 
the concordat among themselves, and third parties cannot take 
advantage of them.” The inconveniences then found in the work- 
ing of the banks were these: * 

Difference in the character and operations of the banks of 
issue ; 

Insufficient power of circulation of the bank notes in the country 
itself; extremely limited circulation in transactions with foreign 
countries ; 

Multiplicity of notes, and the consequent facility for circulating 
counterfeits ; 

The small denominations of certain notes,t and their taking the 
place of coin in minor transactions; 

Instability and inequality of the rate of discount, favored by the 
dissemination of the issue; 

Absence of forms for the security of the operations of the banks 
of issue, and lack of supervisory control on the part of the Con- 
federation ; 

Power, in part unlimited and exceeding the needs, of issuing 
bank notes, insufficiency and insecurity of the metallic reserve, and 
economic dangers of such a system of circulation, based upon fic- 
titious values. 


* Message of the Federal Council to the Federal Assembly, June g, 1880. 
+ There were notes of 5, 10, 20, 50, 100, 500, and 1,000 francs. 
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To these objections the banks added their complaints about the 
taxation of bank notes, which certain cantons had inaugurated.* 

These reasons, some of which may appear strange, seemed suffi- 
cient, however, to justify a change in the conditions imposed upon 
the banks of issue. In its session of June, 1879, the Federal 
Assembly had invited the Federal Council to present a new bill, 
and after the decision of the State Council (December, 1880,) and 
the report of the commission of the National Council (February 
14, 1881,) the new law was enacted March 8, 1881, was made public 
on the 26th of the same month, and went into force from the ist 
of January, 1882. In many respects it was a return to the law 
adopted by the Federal Assembly, September 18, 1875, but never 
going into operation for want of proper ratification. 

In accordance with this law it is the province of the Federal 
Council to authorize the issue of bank notes, but without the power 
to refuse it when the legal conditions are complied with. The 
banks of issue alone are obliged to accept bank notes in payment. 
The only financial establishments which can be authorized to issue 
bank notes are: 

(2) Those having their main office on Swiss territory, and the 
name of which has been expressly authorized by the Federal 
Council ; 

(4) Those legally constituted as cantonal establishments or joint 
stock companies ; 

(c) Those making a public statement of their operations; 

(72) Those possessing an actual capital of 500,000 francs, at least, 


* Zurich.—The issue of notes by the cantonal Bank is subject to no Governmental tax; 
the private banks pay % per cent. on the amount issued, which, for the Bank of Zurich, 
makes 25,000 francs a year. 

Bern.—The people have lately adopted a law laying a tax of 1 per cent, on the notes 
issued. 

Lucerne.—1 per cent. on the amount issued; the Bank of Lucerne pays annually 20.000 
francs; the Savings and Loan Bank, 9,850 francs. 

Glarus.,—Like Lucerne, the Bank of Glarus pays every year 12,500 francs; the Loan 
Bank 3,000 francs. 

Freyburg, Basel Town, Schaffhausen, Appenzell, Outer Rhodes, Aargau, Thurgau, 
Geneva, do not collect any tax. 

Soleure.—The tax is % per cent. on the average amount of notes circulated. 

Basel Land.—As soon as the reserve fund reaches 500,000 francs, half of the net profit 
is paid into the treasury of the State. 

St. Gall.—The cantonal Bank is exempt from taxation, The issue of notes is fixed at 
six millions. For the private banks the tax is 1 per cent. of the issue; by this arrange- 
ment the Bank of St. Gal! pays annually 45,000 francs; the Bank of Toggenburg, 10,000 
francs. 

Grisons,—The tax is 1 per cent.; the cantonal Bank pays on this account 20,000 francs ; 
we have not been able to ascertain how much the Grisons Bank pays. 

Vaud.—By decree of the Great Council of May 14, 1879, the stamp is replaced by a 
fixed tax of 30,000 francs, equivalent to 4% per cent. of the amount issued. The popular 
bank of the Broye at Payerne will probably be subjected to the same tax, 

Neufchatel.—There is no direct tax, but 10 per cent. of the net profit of the cantonal 


Bank goes to the State. (Message of June g, 1880.) 
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entirely paid up, and exclusively devoted to the guarantee of their 
operations ; 

(¢) Those agreeing to accept in payment, in conformity with Art. 
20, the notes of the other Swiss banks of issue. 

The amount of a bank’s issue may not exceed twice its paid-up 
and actually existing capital. Forty per cent. of a bank’s notes in 
circulation must be constantly covered by a metallic reserve main- 
tained distinct and independent, which cannot be used in the other 
operations of the bank, and serves as a special guarantee to the 
holders of notes. This reserve may consist of: 

(2) Gold or silver coins having legal currency, excluding tractional 
silver money. 

(2) Gold coins having legal currency in other countries and rated 
for circulation in Switzerland, as long as this rating remains in 
force. 

Sixty per cent. of the issue must be covered: 

(2) Either by the deposit of securities, or by the guarantee of 
the canton in whose territory the bank’s main office is estab- 
lished ; 

(6) Or by the bills in hand, provided the bank limits its opera- 
tions in accordance with the provisions of Article 16. 

The securities must be federal, cantonal, or foreign Government 
bonds quoted in the market; the Federal Council pronounces upon 
the admission and rating of these securities. The bills in hand 
must consist of paper payable within a maximum period of four 
months, and bearing at least two signatures of solvent persons, 
one of whom must reside in Switzerland; sufficient security may 
take the place of one of these signatures. These bills in hand may 
also include: the notes of other Swiss banks of issue, checks, 
certificates of deposit of well-accredited Swiss banks, payable within 
a week, Treasury bonds and Swiss Government securities redeem- 
able within a period of four months, and coupons of the same 
nature also due within four months. The banks of issue that do 
not furnish covering securities or the guarantee of a canton are 
forbidden (Article 16) :* 

(a2) To grant uncovered credits ; 

(6) To buy and sell on account merchandise or securities for 
their own account or for that of third parties, or to guarantee the 
execution of transactions of this sort; 

(c) To acquire real estate for any other purpose than the service 
of their administration ; 

(7) To found or work any industrial and commercial enterprises, 
the business of precious metals excepted ; 

* There are six banks subject to these provisions: Bank of St. Gall; Bank of Com- 


merce at Geneva; Bank of Zurich; Bank of Basel; Bank of Geneva; Commercial Neuf- 
chatel Bank, 
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(e) To carry on the business of insurance ; 

(f) To undertake contracts for the issue of stocks or loans other 
than the loans of the Swiss States or communes ; 

(¢) To have an interest in houses that carry on such business 
as is excluded. 

The bank notes are of 50, 100, 500, 1,000 francs. The lettering 
of the notes, in one of the three national languages (French, 
German, Italian), is furnished by the Confederation, the notes of 
the different banks are distinguished by their name and the sig- 
natures; the different categories by the type, size, and color. The 
offices of redemption must be open, at the usual hours, on all 
days that are not holidays (Sundays being considered as such); 
every bank of issue is obliged to accept in payment its own notes 
and those of the other banks of issue, as long as these punctually 
redeem their notes; it must thus redeem its notes at par, in coin 
of legal currency, on presentation at its main office, and within a 
maximum period of two days in its branch offices. Each bank is 
also bound to act gratuitously as the intermediate agent for the 
redemption of the notes of the other Swiss banks of issue within 
three days of presentation. Sundays and legal holidays are not 
included in calculating these periods. The Federal Council, how- 
ever, may, in case of necessity, and so long as this necessity lasts, 
relieve the banks of issue from the obligation of accepting in pay- 
ment or redeeming the notes of other banks. A failure to redeem 
a note may be followed by protest, and may bring about the 
liquidation or bankruptcy of the bank refusing this redemption. 
If the note is declared counterfeit, the bank must deposit the 
amount of it with the federal tribunal, which will decide in case 
of necessity, and summarily, the questions of this nature. Every 
damaged note must be redeemed by the bank issuing it, provided 
the holder presents a fragment of it larger than the half, or, in 
presenting a fragment of smaller dimensions, proves that the rest 
of the note has been destroyed. No compensation is allowed for 
a note lost or completely destroyed. 

The right of issue may be withdrawn by the Federal Council 
from any bank that does not fulfill the conditions required, or 
that infringes the legal regulations, and this independently of the 
penalties incurred by the guilty parties. 

The Federal Council has the supervision of the banks of issue, 
which are bound to send to it, in a form agreed upon: 

On Monday, the situation for the preceding week; before the 
15th of every month, the balance-sheet of the preceding month; 
before April 1st of every year, the accounts for the preceding 
year. The Federal Council may require information about the daily 
situation of the cash; at least once a year, and more frequently 
if deemed necessary, it has the banks of issue inspected. For this 
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purpose the banks are bound to submit to the Council’s deputy 
their books and securities, and to give him all the explanations 
necessary concerning the bank notes. 

The banks of issue are bound to pay the Confederation an annual 
tax for superintendence of one per thousand on the total amount 
of their issue; the tax to be paid the cantons for keeping the 
securities deposited to guarantee the issues is one per thousand 
on the amount of this deposit. The cantons cannot collect upon 
the bank notes a tax of more than six per thousand of the issue. 
If a bank of issue has branches, offices, etc., in different cantons, 
the portion of the issue taxable in each canton is calculated fro 
yata upon the circulation of the branch compared with the bank’s 
total circulation. 

Every unauthorized issue is liable to a fine of 5,000 francs at least 
In case of intentional irregularities or infractions of the legal pro- 
visions, the members of the councils of administration, directors, 
cashiers, examiners, etc., are liable, according to their degree of 
culpability, to an imprisonment of six months at most, and to a 
fine that may run up to 3,000 francs. 

The banks existing at the time this law was promulgated had a 
period of six months after its going into operation to comply with 
the new regulations; failing to do which they were to be considered 
as having renounced the right of issue. 

Different regulations came afterwards to settle certain points that 
the law of March 8, 1881, had been unable sufficiently to determine: 
Regulations concerning the deposit of securities to cover the 60 
per cent. of the issue of Swiss bank notes (December 21, 1881): 
Regulations for executing the federal law of March 8, 1881, about 
the issue and redemption of bank notes (December 21, 1881,) giv- 
ing forms for the requests of an authorization of an issue, of a 
canton’s declaration of its guarantee, for the bank notes, and for 
the various statements to be furnished with a view to the super- 
vision enacted by law: Regulations concerning the supervision of 
the Swiss banks of issue by the Confederation, and the functions 
of the supervisory office instituted for this purpose (June 2, 1882); 
Regulations for the withdrawal of the Swiss bank notes, whose issue 
is partially or totally suppressed (June 12, 1882); Regulations for 
the exchange of old notes for the new Swiss bank notes legally 
authorized (August 7, 1883); Regulations for the exchange of worn 
or damaged bank notes (November 15, 1883); Regulations for the 
recall of bank notes (November 15, 1883); Regulations for the 
redemption of the old bank notes by the Federal Treasury (Octo- 
ber 13, 1885); an analysis of all these regulations would in this 
place be quite unnecessary. 

In imitation of what had previously been done, nineteen of the 
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Swiss banks of issue* established a concordat for the exchange 
of bank notes, the banks intending, says the preamble, “to 
increase in favor of the holders of notes the extent of the obliga- 
tions imposed upon them by law—to facilitate for themselves the 
accomplishment of these obligations—and to regulate in a uniform 
manner the relations resulting among themselves.” The _ banks 
signing this concordat agree, that the obligatory guarantee pre- 
scribed by Article 22 of the law concerning bank notes be 
extended also in favor of their branches, when these have received 
concordatory notes; the signing banks mutually renounce the 
right of demanding payment in coin, except when it is judged 
necessary to complete their metallic reserve. They establish, under 
the name of “Central Bureau of Concordatory Banks,’’ a com- 
mon office of deposit and clearance, where each bank must have 
a deposit in legally current coin, a deposit that may be counted 
by the depositor as forming a part of the metallic guarantee 
prescribed by law. The concordatory banks have the right 
mutually to open current accounts for transactions in notes; 
accounts whose guarantee is payable at any time, either in coin, 
or by a clearance at the Central Bureau. Each concordatory 
bank is bound to send to the Central Bureau and to each of the 
other banks the statements and balance-sheet which, according to 
law, must be submitted to the Federal Council; the Central 
Bureau is bound to recognize the same rights of supervision on 
the part of the Confederation as the latter possesses over the 
banks of issue. 

This concordat, adopted at the general assembly of concordatory 
banks, June 10, 1882, to enter into operation on the Ist of July 
of the same year, was approved by decree of the Federal Council 
of June 14, 1882. It abrogated, from the day of its going into 
effect, the concordat of July 8, 1876. 

The total circulation of the thirty-four Swiss banks having the 
right to issue notes, at the end of 1888, 150,224,050 francs, was 
composed of 11,756 notes of 1,000 francs, 33,939 500 franc notes, 
856,745 100 franc notes, and 716,481 50 franc notes. There was a 
sum of 6,431,000 in the possession of the banks, so that the 
notes in the hands of outside parties amounted to _ 143,793,050. 
The metallic reserve attained 77,186,885 francs, of which 53,782,- 
415 francs were in gold, and 23,404,490 were in silver. 

It would be of some interest to study from year to year the 
balance-sheets of the different banks, to ascertain the variations 
of the issue, the circulation, and the metallic reserve, and the 
causes producing these variations, but such a study would exceed 


* Since then other banks have adhered to ‘the concordat, so that, in 1888, it 
included twenty-four banks, their clearance and cash operations during the year amounting 


to 31,378,377 francs. 
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the limits of a single article. To appreciate, however, the pro- 
gress of the banks of issue, the annual averages since 1880 are 
given, the year 1882 being divided to show more easily the 
results of the banking law. 


Circulation, Proportion Metallic Reserve. 
Thousands of francs. perinhabitant. Thousands of francs. 

SERPs ccccnceecencesocens 92,851 32.75 _ 

ee er 99,401 34.890 42,351 
i | ee 97,327 ! on 47,866 
s8Be (ad hall)... ccccccee 99, 143 ( 34 51,746 
ee 102,228 35-35 59,828 
Ge 060 se cccnes condesen 114,801 39.50 64,398 
Piccesssensoseecoenens 123,431 42.20 65,511 
ee «dine 127,004 43-15 66,723 
GR acusnxceans seonsed 134,835 45.55 75,006 
Pb 2ksceecvesedesnene 139,637 46.90 74,161 





q 
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INCREASE OF THE PUBLIC DEBT AND DEBT 
STATEMENT. 


The last monthly report of the public debt showed an apparent 
increase, which was unwelcome intelligence to all who believe in 
discharging the national indebtedness at the earliest possible 
moment. The Secretary of the Treasury afterward explained that 
there had been no real increase, and that the apparent increase 
was the consequence of the form of statement that had long ago 
been adopted for conveying this information to the public. The 
whole subject might be made clearer by cutting the information 
usually given in the published statement into two parts. In the 
first might be given an account of the funded debt which, at the 
present time, exists in three forms,—not regarding the indebtedness 
for building the Pacific railroads, as. they .are liable for it,— 
the four and a half per cent. bonds, the fours and the Navy 
Pension Fund, which is a fixed sum of $14,000,000. It is the 
simplest thing in the world to state from month to month 
whether the amount of this funded indebtedness has increased or 
decreased, and if so, how much. It would be equally easy to 
state as a second item, the interest-charge on the debt, say on 
the first of the year, and then the reductions from time to time, 
in consequence of the payment of the principal. The rest of the 
information contained in the statement usually sent, cannot be 
given with so much accuracy, for many reasons which need not be 
given here. No account is taken of the obligations which have 
been incurred, and for which the Government must pay; the 
thousand claims of one kind and another on the Government on 
contracts which are in various stages of fulfillment. But the 
monthly statement is accurate enough to serve the uses for which it 
was intended. When the war closed leaving, among other remem- 
brances, a huge debt of nearly three thousand millions, the 
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monthly debt statement was one of the most painfully interesting 
documents presented to the public, and the diminution in the 
funded debt, until recently, has been the chief item of interest, 
That, however, has been so largely diminished that greater interest 
is now attached to the other items relating to the amount of 
cash in the Treasury, and the nature of these holdings; whether 
of gold or silver. 

As said before, these matters might be separated without any 
disadvantage, from those relating to the payment of the funded 
debt; and more information might be given which the public, 
doubtless, would be rejoiced to have. In the first place, if we 
had a brief account, either monthly, or at convenient times, con- 
cerning the revenues of the Government: how much from customs: 
how much from internal revenue, and how much from mis- 
cellaneous sources—these items would be of very considerable 
public interest. If this information was entirely separate from 
the items relating to the funding of the debt, no such seeming 
errors or difficulties as those arising in the last statement would 
appear. 

Our Government, from the beginning, has given to the public 
fuilest knowledge concerning all expenditures, and if any one will 
take the trouble, He can find the information in various reports; 
but much of it is practically buried; and the information really 
given to the public is drawn for the most part from the annual 
reports of the executive departments and from aé few of the 
annual publications. It is true within a few years a noteworthy 
departure has been made in the way of giving information at 
stated periods, relating to the revenues and expenditures, and the 
like, chiefly by the Bureau of Statistics, at Washington. The Mint 
Bureau has also done something in this way. When the last census 
of the United States was taken, a very notable departure was 
made in issuing bulletins of information at frequent periods, 
giving the results in the various fields covered by that inquiry. 
But, beside all this information, the Treasury Department, in 
particular, in our judgment could issue more of the shorter 
statements, like that with which we are so familiar concerning the 
public debt, and which would be welcomed by the newspapers and 
the public; and in this way the people would get more knowledge 
concerning the expenditure of the public revenue. For example, 
at the present time every one is thinking about the pension 
expenditure. It is likely to grow larger for a considerable period, 
instead of diminishing; the amount now paid annually is several 
times larger than the interest on the public debt, and is the most 
important item in our public expenditures. It is of more conse- 
quence to watch this outlay carefully, to do justice to the soldiers 
on one hand and to the Government on the other, than any other 
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heavy outlay now made. The public debt has become a small 
matter compared with the enormous outlay for this purpose. It seems 
to us that the Government could do a good service by issuing 
monthly, or at such periods as would be most convenient, a 
statement relating to the principal matters concerning the ad- 
ministration of this Bureau. This is one of the subjects on 
which the public just now are seeking information, and the public 
ought to be thoroughly informed: of the workings of the system. 
Probably the time is not far distant when all who were engaged 
in suppressing the Rebellion will be pensioned, and to that end 
the public ought to study the subject with more care; and the 
administration would do a good work in spreading knowledge on 
the subject. Other matters might be mentioned, which, if not so 
important, merit public attention. 


THE AUTHORITY AND LIABILITY OF BANK OFFI- 
CERS.* 


[CONTINUED. ] 
OFFICERS IN GENERAL. 

Every officer of a bank, including the directors, is an agent, and 
has been so regarded from the beginning. The dual expression, 
officers and agents, so frequently used by the courts in describing 
the persons who conduct the business, is not felicitous; and the 
term agent could be dropped without losing any knowledge. If, 
however, the omitted term was used to indicate a person when 
serving in a special capacity, greater conciseness as well as lucidity 
would be gained in the use of both terms. . 

At the outset the distinction should be noticed between the kind 
of agency exercised by the directors, and by the other officers. 
As the business of the corporation is conducted by the directors, 
“their acts are regarded as corporate acts,’ while the other officers 
or “sub-agents are subject in their transactions to the general 
rules of agency, as applicable to the agents of individuals.” (Sharkey, 
C. J., State v. Commercial Bank, 6 Sm. & Marsh 218, p. 233.) 
“ Directors,” says J. Rost, “are not officers of the bank, in the 
proper sense of the word, nor have they individually any power 
or control in the management of its concerns; they act collectively, 
and at stated times, and have otherwise no more to do with the 
general management of the institution than the other stockholders.” 
(Lousiana State Bank v. Senecal, 13 La. 525, p. 527.) We shall, 
therefore, have nothing to say about the authority and liabilities 
of directors in this chapter. 

* Copyrighted. 
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When officers have been elected they continue in office until their 
successors are chosen. (.S¢. Lous Domicile and Savings Loan Asso- 
ctatton v. Augustin, 2 Mo. App. 123.) Nor will neglect to choose 
them at the proper time have the effect to dissolve the corpora- 
tion. (/d.) Moreover, if they have been irregularly elected, their 
acts are valid until the invalidity of their election has been prop- 
erly declared. (/d. See Farmers and Merchants’ Bank v. Chester, 
6 Humph. 458.) 

Formerly, the officers of a bank, like those of all other cor- 
porations, could act only by appointment under the corporate seal. 
This, though nominally retained, is practically no longer used, 
“The by-law, order, resolution, or vote, has superseded it; and 
many of the heavy liabilities due from and to corporations are 
based upon contracts authenticated by neither seal, order, resolu- 
tion, nor vote, but upon contract implied by law.”’ (Thompson, ]., 
Durkin v. Exchange Bank, 2 Patton & Heath, p. 310.) Long ago 
J. Storv said: “In respect to banks, from the very nature of their 
operations in discounting notes, in receiving deposits, in paying 
checks, and other ordinary and daily contracts, it would be imprac- 
ticable to affix the corporate seal as a confirmation of each indi- 
vidual act.” (FVleckuner v. United States, 8 Wheat., p. 357.) A_ bank, 
therefore, may be bound by contracts, not authorized or executed 
under its corporate seal, which are made by the cashier, president, 
or other officers in the ordinary discharge of their duties. (/7%ecé- 
ner v. United States, 8 Wheat. 338; Bank of Columbia v. Patterson, 
7 Cranch 299; Mechanics Bank v. Bank of Columbia, 5 Wheat. 326; 
Northern Central Railroad v. Basttéan, 15 Md. 501.) 

Notwithstanding this clear exposition of the law, it has not been 
everywhere understood; for in the Bank of Lyons v. Demmon (Hill 
& Denio Supp. 398, p. 405,) Beardsley, J., said: “Some embarrass- 
ment seems to have arisen on the trial from the supposition that 
the bank could only be bound by what might appear in the for- 
mal resolutions of the board of directors. But this is incorrect; 
a corporation may act by its authorized agents, and is bound by 
their acts, as an individual would be. No formal resolution appoint- 
ing the agent, or defining his powers, is required. A contract may 
be implied against a corporation, as against an individual; it may 
affirm the acts of an assumed agent, and thus become bound by 
them; and, in short, within its corporate power, it may be bound 
in the same way, and its engagements may be proved in much the 
same manner, as those of an individual may be.” (Citing Commer- 
ctal Bank v. Kortright, 22 Wend. 348 s. c.; 20 Jd. 91; Perkins V. 
Washington Insurance Co., 4 Cow. 645; 2 Kent Com. 288-292; 
Angell & Ames on Corp., p. 172, $ 7, p. 175, § 8.) 

“The officer and the stockholder of a bank bear to each other 
the relation of a trustee to a cestuz gue trust; and that relation 
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once existing will continue until it is dissolved in some legal mode, 
or until it is openly disavowed by the trustee, who insists upon 
an adverse right and interest, which is fully and unequivocally 
made known to the cestud gue trust.” (How, J. in Albert, Cashier, 
v. State, 65 Ind. 413; Oléver v. Pratt, 3 How. U. S. 333; Cunning- 
ham v. McKindley, 22 Ind. 149.) Consequently, the Statute of 
Limitations will never run against an officer while this relation 
exists. (Albert, Cashier, v. State, 65 Ind. 413.) 

The authority of an officer to bind his bank must appear in 
some manner. It can be inferred from such acts as would create 
the presumption of agency if the officer was acting for a natural 
person. It need not be proved by a resolution of the board, or 
by any record or writing, but may be by the general course of 
business. “It may be implied from facts and _ circumstances.” 
(Bartol, J., in Morthern Central Railroad v. Bastian, 15 Md., p. 501 ; 
Elysville Manuf. Co. v. Oktsko Co., 5 Ld. 152; Badger v. Bank, 26 
Me. 428, p. 435; Warren v. Ocean Insurance Co., 16 ld. 439; Bates 
v. Bank, 2 Ala. 451, p. 461; Bank v. Earle, 13 Pet. 519; Bank v. 
Dandridge, 12 Wheat. 64; Fleckner v. United States, 8 Wheat. 338; 
Bank v. Cresson, 12 Serg. & Rawle, 264; Troy Turnpike and Rail- 
road Co. v. M’Chesney, 21 Wend. 296.) Says Judge Allen: “The 
presumption is that acts which an officer of a corporation 
usually and customarily performs in behalf of the company are 
authorized by the directors; and the authority to act in a class 
of cases may be conferred by a single resolution for each case.” 
(Elwell v. Dodze, 33 Barb. 336, p. 339, citing Howland v. Myer, 3 
N. Y. 290; Gzllett v. Campbell, 1 Denio 520; Bank v. Warren, 7 
Hill, 91.) 

A question not less important is the limit of-an officer’s authority 
in his dealings with persons. He is limited by the general usage, 
practice, and course of banking institutions; in shorter phrase, he 
is limited to the legitimate purposes for which his bank was created. 
When thus acting within the scope of his authority, the bank is 
bound to persons having no knowledge to the contrary. (Ach v. 
State National Bank, 7 Neb. 201, p. 206; Wenor v. Mechanics’ Bank, 
I Pet. 46; Bank of Columbia v. Patterson's Administrator, 7 Cranch 
299; Frankfort Bank v. Johnson, 24 Me. 490; Merchants’ Bank v. 
State Bank, 10 Wall. 604; Cooke v. State National Bank, 52 N. Y. 
96; Crtézens’ Savings Bank v. Blakesley, 42 Ohio St., p. 654.) The 
remarks of J. Coulter are worth adding: The recognized and known 
functionaries, and especially the officers of a bank, are held out 
to the world as having authority to act according to the general 
usage, practice, and course of the business of such institutions. If. 
it were otherwise, there would be no safety for the public in doing 
business with any one of these institutions; because their charters 
differ in some respects, and individuals cannot be presumed to 
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carry these documents in their pockets as a vade mecum. Their 
acts, therefore, within the scope of such usage, practice, and course 
of business will bind the corporation in favor of third persons 
transacting business with them, and who did not know at the time 
that the officer was acting beyond and above the scope of his 
authority. The property of stockholders is not bound by the 
irregular unauthorized transactions or declarations of their officers 
beyond the just sphere of their legal action. But if stockholders, 
without objection or interference, witness a course of business, 
usage, and practice on the part of their officers, this justifies third 
persons in believing that such usage of the officers is sanctioned 
by the principal and authorized by law.” (Liloyd v. West Branch 
Bank, 15 Pa. 172, p. 174.) If, therefore, a cashier should receive 
a quantity of notes not issued by proper authority, and not of the 
kind which a bank is authorized to receive as a deposit, and no’ 
general usage, custom, or practice existed of receiving such notes 
as a special deposit, a bank would not be liable for them. (/d.) 

The distinction must also be noted, before going further, between 
an officer's authority and the circumstances under which he 
exercises it. Persons may well be_ required to know his 
authority; but to require of them knowledge of the circumstances 
under which it is often exercised would be unreasonable.  Es- 
pecially is this so when the officer who exercises the authority 
at the same time represents the bank, and speaks for it in giving 
information of the circumstances under which his authority is 
exercised. (Farmers & Mechanics’ Bank vy. Butchers & Drovers 
Bank, 16 N. Y. 125; Credét Company v. Howe Machine Co., 54 
Conn. 357.) 

When an officer thus acts within the scope of his authority, 
his parol contracts are the express promises of the bank; and all 
duties imposed on him and benefits conferred at his request raise 
implied promises which can be enforced. (Bank of United States 
v. Dandridge, 12 Wheat. 64.) “Grants and proceedings,” says |. 
Story, “beneficial to the corporation are presumed to be accepted, 
and slight acts on their part, which can be reasonably accounted 
for only upon the supposition of such acceptance, are admitted as 
presumptions of the fact. If officers of the corporation openly 
exercise a power which presupposes a delegated authority for the 
purpose, and other corporate acts show that the corporation must 
have contemplated the legal existence of such authority, the acts 
of such officers will be deemed rightful, and the delegated authority 
will be presumed.” (/d.) 

‘Having found the rule limiting an officer's authority in the 
most general manner, we will proceed to apply it. And the first 
application may be made to his issue of certificates of stock. “It 
is well settled,” says J. Devens in Commonwealth v. Reading 
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Savings Bank (137 Mass., p. 440) “as a general proposition, that 
a certificate of stock in a corporation, under the corporate seal 
and signed by the officers authorized to issue certificates, estops 
the corporation to deny its validity, as against one who takes it 
for value and with no knowledge or notice of any fact tending 
to show that it has been irregularly issued, so far, at least, as to 
make the corporation responsible for the value of the _ stock, 
where it is impossible, for any reason, to recognize the possessor 
as a stockholder.” (Citing Thayer v. Stearns, 1 Pick. 109; Oakes 
v. Hill, 14 Id. 442; Pratt v. Taunton Copper Co., 123 Mass. 110; 
Pratt v. Boston & Albany Ratlroad, 126 Id. 443; In re Bahia & 
San Francisco Railway, L. R., 3 Q. B. 584; Hart v. Frontino & 
Bolivia Gold Mining Co. L. R. 5 Ex. 111; Mew York & New 
Haven R. v. Schuyler, 34 N. Y. 30; Merchants’ Bank v. State Bank, 
10 Wall. 604; Warren County v. Marcy, 97 U.S. 96; San Antonio 
v. JJehaffy, 96 Ld. 312.) 

The next application of the rule that may be mentioned is in 
receiving special deposits. Is the taking of them within the rule 
mentioned ? If the practice has become general, the bank will be 
regarded as the depository, even though having no authority to 
receive them. Said C. J. Parker, in the Essex Bank case (17 
Mass. 479, p. 497): ‘Notwithstanding the act of incorporation 
gives no particular authority or power to receive special deposits ; 
and although the verdict finds that there was no regulation or 
by-law relative to such deposits, or any account of them required 
to be kept and laid before the directors or the company, or any 
practice of examining them; yet, as it is found that the bank, 
from the time of its incorporation, has received money and other 
valuable things in this way; and as the practice was known to 
the directors, and we think must be presumed to have been 
known to the company, as far as a corporation can be affected 
with knowledge; and as the building and vaults of the company 
were allowed to be used for this purpose, and their officers 
employed in receiving into custody the things deposited, the 
corporation must be considered the depository, and not the 
cashier or other officer through whose particular agency com- 
modities may have been received into the bank.” 

Another application of the rule relates to the officers who make 
payments for their bank. Any officer who is acting behind the 
counter of a debt due to the bank is valid. On one occasion a 
depositor paid money that was due’ on an overdraft to the paying, 
instead of the receiving teller. He had received notice to pay 
from the paying teller, and it did not appear that the receiving 
teller was present when the depositor paid his debt. Further- 
more, “in the absence of the receiving teller other clerks and 
officers of the bank acted in his place.” This was declared to be 
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a good payment. Said the court: “The defendant went to the 
bank, he found behind the counter the paying teller, who asked 
him to pay a demand the bank had against him, and he then 
paid it. It would be a very inconvenient and unreasonable rule 
to hold that a bank was not bound by such a payment. If this 
payment was not binding upon the bank, it would not have been 
if [the paying teller] had declared to the defendant that he was 
authorized to receive it; and if every clerk then in the bank 
except the cashier had, upon the inquiry of the defendant, made 
the same declaration. If he had gone to the bank to pay a 
note and the paying teller had gone to the vault and got the 
note upon the same principle, such a payment would not have 
bound the bank. Banks must be held responsible for the conduct 
of their officers within the scope of their apparent authority. 
When one. goes into a bank and finds behind the counter one 
of its officers employed in its business, and upon his demand pays 
a debt due the bank in good faith, without any knowledge that 
the officer's authority is so limited that he has no right to 
receive it, he must be protected, and the bank must be bound 
by the payment.” (Last River Nat. Bank v. Gove, 57 N. Y. 597, 
p. 601.) 

A distinction, however, must be drawn between the function of 
a clerk as agent for the bank and as agent for a depositor or 
some other person. Thus, if a clerk is requested to put a deposit 
in a bank to the credit of the person handing it to him, he is 
the agent of such person for making it, and if he should lose, 
spend or keep it, the bank would not be responsible therefor. 
And if he should fraudulently succeed in having the amount 
entered on the book of the bank and the depositor’s pass book, 
but in truth should not make the deposit, the bank could not 
be held for the amount. (Manhattan Co. v. Lydig, 4 Johns. 377.) 

Another application of the rule has been made in paying the 
checks of corporations. What authority must the officer have 
from such a depositor to justify the payment of its checks? In 
a case often cited, the president of a company left his signature 
on opening an account for it with a’ bank, and it was_ proved 
that it was the custom of the banks in that place to make 
payments on checks bearing the signature of the person whose 
name appeared in the signature book. The president drew a 
large deposit and misapplied it, and the company sued the _ bank 
for the amount. It claimed that the deposit should have been 
paid only on the authority of the finance committee. But the 
court held that the conduct of the company’s officers justified 
the officers of the bank in paying the deposit to him. (F/2/ton 
Bank v. New York & Sharon Canal Co., 4 Paige 127.) 

Another application of the rule relates to the service of legal 
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proceedings against a bank. An officer cannot waive the service 
of a petition praying a forfeiture of its charter; nor waive the 
delay within which third persons may intervene to protect their 
interests. (State v. Citizens’ Savings Bank, 31 La. Ann. 836.) 

Another application relates to mistakes in the payment of the 
amount. Thus, if an officer should pay $800 instead of $300, the 
true amount of a check, to the general manager of a corporation, the 
excess may be recovered of the corporation, as the _ general 
manager in receiving the whole amount was acting in the course 
of his employment. Moreover, it would be liable whether he 
paid all the money to the corporation or not. (Kansas Lumber 
Co. v. Central Bank, 34 Kan. 635.) 

In another case a bank which received a note for collection 
received the amount from the agent of J. F. A., the maker. The 
teller, by mistake, gave the agent a similar note of I. D. A., 
and sent the other note to the owner, and who collected the 
amount of J. F. A. He then returned I. D. A.’s note to the bank 
and demanded the money which he had paid to discharge his own 
note, but which, as above explained, the teller had misapplied. 
The bank was required to pay, Merrick, J., saying: “This appro- 
priation, it is now conceded, was wholly without authority from 
the plaintiff, although at the time when it was made they believed 
that the money was paid and delivered to them for that purpose. 
It was undoubtedly an unintentional injury to the plaintiff, and 
resulted from a mistake of one of the officers of the defendants, 
acting in the regular course and discharge of his duty. But the 
consequences of the mistake must fall upon the party by whom 
or by whose agent it was made. It affords no justification or legal 
excuse for the misappropriation of the plaintiff's money, and has 
(Audrews v. Suffolk Bank, 12 Gray 461, p. 463.) 

An officer, however, would go beyond the scope of his authority 
if he should release the indorsers or makers of a note, or consent 
to any arrangement whereby the bank’s security on obligations due 
to the institution would be impaired. This principle was established 
at an early day, and has been everywhere maintained. (Gadlery v. 
National Exchange Bank, 41 Mich. 169.) 

With respect to the declarations, representations, or admissions 
of an officer the same rule has been applied; they are binding 
when made in the usual course of business conducted by them. 
(Cragze v. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 131; Holden v. New York & Erte Bank, 
72 ld. 286; Bank of Untted States v. Davis, 2 Hill 452; New England 
Fire and Mutual Insurance Co. v. Schettler, 38 Ul. 166; ALechantcs’ 
Bank v. Schaumburg, 38 Mo. 228.) ' 

The rule has been more elaborately stated, and applied by J. 
Holmes in an important case. “Any act, representation, or knowl- 
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edge of any officer or agent of the corporation, officially done, 
made, or acquired is to be deemed the act, representation, or 
knowledge of the corporation itself. . . . The knowledge acquired 
by the president, directors, cashier, and tellers, whilst engaged in 
the business of the bank in their official capacities, will be notice 
to the bank.” (Mechanics’ Bank v. Schaumburg, 38 Mo. 228.) Thus 
W., the president of a bank, was also the agent of S. and T.,, 
acting under sealed powers of attorney. He applied for a very 
large loan in their names, and submitted his power of attorney 
under which he acted. The notes for the loan were, in fact, exe- 
cuted by him, the money was placed to his credit, and they had 
no knowledge of the transaction at the time. They sued the bank 
for the amount, and recovered. The court said: “It may be that 
some of the individual directors did not personally know precisely in 
what manner the transaction was conducted after the notes had 
been conditionally passed at the board. They were all bound to 
know the extent of the agent’s authority. They all knew the extra- 
ordinary nature of this application; that the agent was their presi- 
dent; that the notes had no other names on them but those 
signed by him, payable to the cashier, and were conditionally passed 
to be secured by a deposit of collaterals based on real estate, 
contrary to the usual practice of the bank; that their president and 
vice-president were left to superintend the execution of the affair: 
that no inquiries were made of the president, and no pains taken to 
ascettain the knowledge or assent of the principals, though resi- 
dent in the city, to a loan of such unusual magnitude; and they 
were bound to know the official powers and duties of the several 
officers of the bank.” (Page 239.) 

When, therefore, are his declarations in the usual course of busi- 
ness? In one case, in which the indorsers of a note which had 
been discounted for the accommodation of the drawer, they defended 
on the ground that before indorsing they inquired of the cashier 
and one of the directors whether it would be sate for them, and 
received an affirmative answer. This declaration did not bind the 
bank. Said the court: “ How can such a declaration, not made in 
the course of their duties as officers or agents of the bank, even 
admitting it to have been willfully false, affect their principal? It 
would be subversive of every well-settled principle which regulates 
the relation of principal and agent, and the responsibility of the 
principal for the acts and declarations of his agent.” (Mages v. 
Second National Bank, 80 Pa. 163.) 

And if an officer should agree to give notice to the surety on 
a note held by the bank in the event of a default by the makers 
of a note pledged as collateral, the agreement would not bind the 
institution unless authority has been conferred on him to make 
such an agreement. He might bind himself, but not his bank. 
(New Hampshire Savings Bank v. Downing, 16 N. H. 187.) 
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Likewise, the representations by an officer of a company that its 
stock was non-assessable beyond a certain percentage of its value, 
have been declared unavailing in an action against a stockholder 
to enforce the payment of the entire amount subscribed by him. 
The obligation of a subscriber to pay his subscription cannot be 
released or surrendered to him by the trustees of the company. 
“This has been often attempted,” says Hunt, J., “but never suc- 
cessfully. The capital paid in, and promised to be paid in, is a 
fund which the trustees cannot squander or give away.” (U/f/on, 
Assignee, V. Tribtlcock, 91 U.S. 45, p. 48, citing Sawyer v. Hoag, 17 
Wall 610; Zuckerman v. Brown, 33 N. Y. 297; Ogzlvte v. Knox 
Insurance Co., 22 How. 380; Osgood v. Laytin, 3 Keyes 521; affg. 37 
How. Pr. 62, and 48 Barb. 463.) 

Is a bank to be regarded as having knowledge of matters acquired 
by its officers privately? In a case already mentioned, J. Holmes said: 
“So far as either [the president, directors, cashier, and tellers] has 
authority to act for the bank, his acts are the acts of the bank, 
and his official knowledge is the knowledge of the bank; but mere 
private information obtained beyond the range of his official func- 
tions will not be deemed notice to the bank.” (Mechanics’ Bank 
v. Schaumburg, 38 Mo., p. 244.) 

The officer's knowledge is not confined to the transaction to 
which it relates. It may be acquired in another, and on a different 
occasion. Says J. Andrews: “The general rule is well established 
that notice to an agent of a bank, or other corporation intrusted 
with the management of its business, or of a particular branch of 
its business, is notice to the corporation in transactions conducted 
by such agent acting for the corporation, within the scope of his 
authority, whether the knowledge of such agent was acquired in 
the course of the particular dealing, or on some prior occasion.” 
(Andrews, J., in Cragze v. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 131, p. 134, citing Holden 
v. Vew York & Erie Bank, 72 N. Y. 286; Bank of United States v. 
David, 2 Hill 452.) Thus, a deposit received by an agent or officer 
when his bank is irretrievably insolvent is a fraud on the depositor 
for which his bank is liable, and which, consequently, can be 
recovered. (Cragze v. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 131; Anonymous case, 67 
N. Y. 508.) 

With respect to knowledge acquired before a person became an 
officer or agent, opinion has divided. Judge Sharswood may be 
regarded as the leader in holding that knowledge thus acquired 
is not binding on the bank. In Houseman v. Girard Mutual Buila- 
ing and Loan Assoctation (81 Pa. 256) the judge said: “It is equally 
well settled that the principal is only to be affected by knowledge 
acquired in the course of the business in which the agent was 
employed.” (Citing Hood v. Fahnestock, 8 Watts 489; Bracken v. 
Miller, 4 W. & S. 110; Martin v. Jackson, 3 Casey 508.) The true 
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reason of the limitation is a technical one, that it is only during 
the agency that the agent represents and stands in the shoes of 
the principal. Notice to him is then notice to his principal, 
Notice to him twenty-four hours before the relation commenced jis 
no more notice than twenty-four hours after it had ceased 
would be.” | 

The Supreme Court of Maine have pronounced a different, and, 
we think, a more reasonable opinion. ‘“ Knowledge of an agent 
acquired previous to the agency, but appearing to be actually 
present in his mind during the agency, and while acting for his 
principal in the particular transaction or matter, will, as respects 
such transaction or matter, be deemed notice to his principal, and 
will bind him as fully as if originally acquired by him.” (Vander- 
bergh, J., Lebanon Savings Bank v. Hollenbeck, 29 Minn. 322, p. 
326; Suzt v. Woodhall, 113 Mass. 391; Adell v. Howe, 11 Am. S, 
Ky. N. S. 144; Shafer v. Phantx Insurance Co., 53 Wis. 361.) 

In Missouri the Supreme Court have expressed a similar opinion, 
Judge Vories, following the opinion expressed by Judge Story in 
his work on Agency (§140) says: ‘“ Notice to the agent before his 
agency has begun, or after it has terminated, will not ordinarily 
affect the principal. If notice is given before the agency has 
begun, to affect the principal it must be so near before it that the 
agent must be presumed to recollect it.” (Hayward, Assignee, 
v. National Insurance Company, 52 Mo. 181.) 

The rule under consideration does not, however, apply to acts, 
declarations or admissions made to strangers. Thus, the act ofa 
paying teller in passing on indorsements when paying checks is 
binding on his bank, because this is done in the usual course of 
his business; but if he should say to a stranger and holder of a 
check, who might inquire about the validity of an indorsement 
thereon, that it was good, his declaration would not bind his 
bank, because such an act is not within the scope of his authority. 
(Walker v. St. Louts Natzonal Bank, 5 Mo. App. 214.) 

Another application of this rule confines the knowledge of an 
officer or agent to his sphere of employment. A _ bank, therefore, 
cannot be charged with knowledge which may come to a clerk, of 
the bank’s business not within his sphere. Thus, knowledge 
acquired by a clerk whose duty relates to the collection of notes 
concerning the residence of an indorser of a note held by a bank, 
would be imputed to it, but if this knowledge should be acquired 
by a paying teller, for example, it would not be imputed to the 
bank. Said Clayton, J., in Goodloe v. Godley (13 Sm. & Marsh., 
p. 238): “Banks, of necessity, carry on all their business through 
the medium of agents. The acts of their agents bind them to 
the extent of their authority. Each is confined to the _ sphere 
which is assigned to him. Where a bank has several agents, to 
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whom separate and independent duties are intrusted, notice to one 
of them in regard to a matter not pertaining to his duties can- 
not aflect the bank. It is the duty of the cashier or of the 
teller to superintend the collection of paper deposited in the bank 
for payment. It is the duty of the same officers to give informa- 
tion as to the residence of the indorsers. If the bank may be 
justly chargeable with notice to either of these officers, as to such 
residence, it cannot be so chargeable by the knowledge of, or the 
notice to, one of its clerks not intrusted with the duty of super- 
intending such collections. The principle is a general one, that 
the conduct of the agent only binds his employer when he acts 
within the limits of the power granted to him, and with reference 
to the subject-matter of the agency.” (Foriner v. Parham, 2 
Sm. & Marsh. 164; Commerctal Bank v. Wilkins, 6 How. 220; 
Wilcox v. Routh, 9 Sm. & Marsh. 476.) | 

In Vermont a somewhat different rule has been established 
concerning the declarations and statements of officers. It is said 
that if erroneous information is given by a clerk or other officer in 
good faith, nothing can be recovered of the bank. This question 
was raised in a case in which a depositor inquired concern- 
ing the amount of money which had been deposited in the bank 
for him, and an incorrect answer was given. ‘“To make a 
representation,” said the court, “which works an injury or 
damage actionable, there must be a fraud, or the representation 
must amount to a warranty, express or implied. . . . Though it 
may be expected of banks and of men of business that their books 
will show the true amounts of money received by them from time 
to time, yet it would be going too far to say that the law would 
raise an implied warranty against all mistakes. . . . The case in 
principle is like the case where a person gives mistaken information 
in regard to the pecuniary situation of a third person, by means of 
which such third person obtains a credit. In such a case, though 
the person inquired of is told the object of the inquiry, and that 
there is an intention to act upon the information received, still, 
no action will lie for the misinformation if given in good faith, 
although it turns out incorrect and occasions a damage to the 
party trusting it.” (Herrin v. Franklin Coxnty Bank, 32 Vt. 274; 
see Jerchants’ Nat. Bank v. Sells, 3 Mo. App. 85.) 

While only those acts and declarations of officers are bind- 
ing which are within the scope of their authority, a bank may 
approve and ratify other acts, declarations and contracts; and when 
this is done they are as effectual as though original authority 
existed for doing and making them. To have this effect, however 
the bank must know all the material facts. And the burden of 
proof is on the person relying on ratification to prove it. Nor 
can he satisfy the law simply by showing that the bank might 
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have known the facts by using due diligence. (Murray v. Nelson 
Lumber Co., 143 Mass. 250; Comdbs v. Scott, 12 Allen, 493; Lveret; 
v. United States, 6 Porter Ala. 166; Fleckner v. Untted States 
Bank, § Wheat. 358.) In Baldwin v. Burrows (47 N. Y., p. 211) 
the court say: “There can be no ratification of an act without 
knowledge of the act having been done. The ratification of an 
act previously unauthorized must, in order to be binding, be made 
with a full knowledge of all the material facts. The receipt, even 
from an agent, of money paid him on a contract, doesn’t bind 
the principal to the contract unless he knows on what account the 
money was received and the terms of the contract. The mere fact 
that the proceeds of a contract made by one person in the name 
of another, without authority, is not of itself sufficient to render 
him liable on the contract. To have that effect the proceeds 
must be received not only with the knowledge, but under such 
circumstances as to constitute a voluntary adoption of the contract.” 

Another principle is important; the acts of an agent are regarded 
as ratified only when the acts are known as they actually exist, 
and not merely as the agent believed them to be. (Sazk y, 
Western Bank, 13 Bush 526.) Said Judge Cofer: “Nor do we 
find any authority for exonerating a delinquent agent from liability 
if he communicates to the principal all the facts known to him at 
the time, and the principal ratifies the delinquency, and it after- 
ward turns out that the facts as communicated were not the real 
facts of the case. In such a case the assumed condition is not 
that claimed to have been ratified.” (/d., p. 533.) 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





WAGES IN CHINA, 

A farmer in China maybe hired by the year from $8 to $14, with food, 
clothing, head shaving and tobacco. Those who work by the day 
receive from 8 to 1o cents, with a noonday meal. At the planting and 
harvesting of rice, wages are from Io to 20 cents a day with five meals, 
or 30 cents a day without food. Few landowners hire hands, except 
for a few days during the planting and harvesting of rice. Those who 
have more land than they and their sons can till, lease it to their 
neighbors. Much land is held on leases given by ancient proprietors 
to clansmen whose descendants now till it, paying from $7 to $14 
worth of rice annually for its use. Food averages little more than $1 
a month for each member of the farmer’s family. One who buys, 
cooks and eats his meals alone, spends from 50 cents to $2 a month 
upon the raw material and fuel. Two pounds of rice, costing 3% 
cents, with relishes of salt fish, pickled cabbage, cheap vegetables and 
fruit, costing 1% cents, is the ordinary allowance to each laborer for 
each day. Abernethy’s advice to a luxurious patient: “ Live on six- 
pence a day, and earn it,” is followed by nearly every Chinaman. 
One or two dependent relatives frequently share with him the 
sixpence. 
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ACCOMMODATION PAPER. 
SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allen v. First National Bank of Warren. 


B. was cashier of plaintiff, a national bank, and was also a member of the firm 
of 8. & C. Plaintiff had discounted more paper for b. & C. than the law permit- 
ted, aud B. asked defendant to execute his note to B. & C., with which to retire 
the notes of B. & C. then held by the plaintiff, stating that the bank Examiner was 
expected soon, and promising that defendant would never be called upon to pay it. 
It did not appear that the bank officers knowingly made the excessive loan. //e/d, 
that the facts constituted no defense to an action on the note, which was evidently 
given for the accommodation of B. & C., as B. was acting for them, and not for 
the bank. 

Paxson, C. J—We think the offers of evidence in this case were 
properly rejected. Assuming all the facts covered by the offer to have 
been proved, they would not have amounted to a defense as against the 
bank. The whole confusion in the case grows out of the fact that the 
Mr. Beecher mentioned in the offer was at the same time a member 
of the firm of Beecher & Copeland and cashier of the First National 
Bank of Warren, plaintiff below. The effort here is to make the bank 
responsible, not merely for matters done in the scope of his duties as 
cashier, or by authority of the bank, but also for his acts and declara- 
tions done or made in the pursuit of his private business. His interview 
with the defendant below at the post-office can only be taken as an 
effort on his part to procure accommodation paper to the amount of 
$5,000, to take up a like amount of his firm’s paperat the bank. In some 
way his firm had obtained a larger line of discount at the bank than is 
permitted by the general bankinglaw. The Bank Examiner was expected 
soon, and it became necessary for defendant’s firm to retire some of its 
paper. It was equally necessary, perhaps, for the bank, and the defend- 
ant, as its cashier, must have been fully aware of the importance of get- 
ting the accounts of his own firm in proper condition. He succeeded 
in procuring from the defendant his note for $5,000, to replace a like 
amount of his firm’s paper, with an assurance that the defendant should 
never be called upon to pay it. Had he given such assurance in writ- 
ing, it would not have made any difference, as the note was evidently 
for the accommodation of his firm, and it was as much the duty of the 
latter to protect it as if a stipulation had been made to that effect in 
writing. This is all that the offer of evidence amounts to. There is 
nota word to implicate the bank in any manner, except that it had 
allowed defendant’s firm to exceed its lawful line of discount. There 
was no offer to show that the bank did anything, either by its board of 
directors or its officers, acting within the scope of their official duties, 
or by virtue of an express or implied authority from the bank. Nor 
was there any error in rejecting the offer to show that the bank had 
discounted paper for Beecher & Copeland for an amount of more than 
one-tenth part of its capital. This was no concern of the defendant. 
That it was no defense to the note is shown bv O’Hare v. Bank, 77 Pa. 
st. 96, and Mafesv. Same, 80 Pa. St. 163. There is nothing to show, 
nor was there any offer to prove, that the plaintiff bank knowingly and 
willfully made this loan in excess of the legal limit. Such a matter 
may often occur by mistake, and when it does it is perfectly proper to 
correct it. We see no error in affirming the plaintiff's point. The 
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allegation of usury was not sustained by the evidence, and, as there was 
no defense to the note, it was not error in the learned judge to direct a 
verdict for the plaintiff. The view we take of the case renders q 
discussion of the authorities cited unnecessary. They have no applica- 
tion. Judgment affirmed. 





ATTACHMENT AGAINST NATIONAL BANKS. 
SUPREME COURT OF VERMONT. | 
Safford v. First National Bank. 


As by Rev. St. U.S., § 5,242, an attachment issued before final judgment from 
a State court against a national bank is prohibited, such an attachment does not 
operate as notice to the absent defendant, so as to give the court jurisdiction of the 
party or subject-matter. 

Royce, C. J.—The defendant bank was located at and doing business 
in Clinton county, N. Y. The plaintiff was a resident of Washington, 
D. C., and the writ was made returnable to the county court in the 
county of Franklin. The only service that was made of the writ on the 
defendant, as appears by the officer’s return, was by leaving with C. W. 
Witters, one of the trustees named in the writ, a true and attested copy 
of the writ, with his return thereon indorsed. The statute (R. L. § 1,081,) 
which provides for service of writs on absent defendants by leaving a 
copy with the trustee, requires that the copy shall be left in the hands 
of the trustee “ for said principal debtor.” It will be noticed that the 
return made by the officer on this writ does not state that the copy left 
with the trustee was “for said principal debtor,” and it is certainly 
doubtful if such a service as is evidenced by the return would give the 
court jurisdiction of the defendant. But it is not necessary to decide 
whether the service was such as the statute requires, for there is 
another ground alleged in the motion to dismiss which must prevail. 
Section 5,242, Rev. St. U. S.,in speaking of national banks, provides that 
“no attachment, injunction, or execution shall be issued against such 
[banking] association or its property before final judgment in any suit, 
action, or proceeding in any State, county, or municipal court.” Inthe 
late case of Bank vy. Mixter, 124 U.S. 721, 8 Sup. Ct. Rep. 718, the 
court were called upon to construe that statute; and Waite, C. ]., after 
reviewing all the statutes bearing upon the question, said “that attach- 
ments shall not issue from State courts against national banks, and all 
the attachment laws of the States must be read as if they contained a 
proviso in express terms that they were not to apply to suits against 
national banks.’’ Other authorities were cited by counsel for the 
defendant, which harmonize with this, but it seems needless to refer to 
them. The service of a trustee writ upon the trustee, and thus prevent- 
ing the defendant from receiving whatever may be in the hands of the 
trustee, is in legal effect attaching his property ; and, treating the service 
here made as an attachment of the defendant’s property, the attach- 
ment, as we have seen, was illegal and void, and the service attempted 
to be made was not such aone as the defendant was bound to regard. 
It did not operate as notice to the defendant, and, without notice 
shown, the court has no jurisdiction of the party or subject-matter. 
The judgment overruling the motion to dismiss is reversed, and motion 
sustained, and cause dismissed. 
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CERTIFICATION. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, SECOND DIVISION. 
Clews et alv. Bank of New York National Banking Assoctation. 


In an action on a bill of exchange drawn on defendant bank, it appeared that the 
bill had been presented to defendant's paying teller, and certified by him, and that 
a memorandum of the bill and its certification was entered on defendant’s register. 
Shortly afterwards the drawer notified defendant that the bill was lost, and not to 
pay it, and defendant added to the previous entry on its register the words: ‘‘ Stop 
pay. see letter.”” Thereafter the bill with the name of the payee changed, and 
fora largely increased amount, but with the original number, was presented to 
plaintifis in payment for bonds purchased by a stranger; and plaintiffs, before 
accepting it, sent it to defendant to ascertain if the certification was good. Afe/d, 
that an instruction that plaintiffs could not recover if defendant's agent, in good 
faith, told plaintiffs’ messenger that the certification was good, was properly 
refused ; aS a recovery was warranted if the agent was negligent in failing to ascer- 
tain and disclose the facts to plaintiffs’ messenger. 

In such case it is not competent to ask a witness, who was nota party to the 
contract, ‘‘ What do you understand to be the contract of certification of a check 
or draft ?”’ 

FoLLETT, C. J.—January 6, 1879, the Commercial National Bank of 
Chicago drew a sight bill on the defendant, of which the following is 
a COpy . 

“$254.50. Commercial National Bank of Chicago. Duplicate unpaid. 
Chicago, IIL, Jan. 6th, 1879. Pay tothe order of Wirt Dexter two 
hundred and fifty-four 50-100 dollars. To the Bank of New York 
National Banking Association, New York. No. 73,436. 

T. S. EAMES, A. Cashier.” 

The payee indorsed and mailed the bill to Augusta H. D. Godman at 
the city of New York. The bill never reached the indorsee, but in some 
way fell into the hands of a knave. January 15th this genuine bill was 
presented to William H. Meany, the paying teller of the drawee, who 
certified it by cutting through it near the right-hand end with a stamp 
the words, * Certified. Bank of New York N. B. A.,” and signing 
“Meany.” A memorandum of the bill was entered upon the register 
kept of bills drawn by the drawer upon the drawee, showing its number, 
amount, and that it was certified. February toth the drawer notified 
the drawee that the bill had not come to the hands of the indorsee, and 
notto pay it. This notitication was received February 12th, and there- 
upon the drawee added to the previous entry descriptive of the bill, 
made in its bill register, the words: “Stop pay’t. See letter of Feb. 10, 
1879,” 

March 3, 1879, a stranger to Henry Clews & Co. entered the banking- 
house of that firm in the city of New York, and purchased $2,500 par 
value of United States 4. per cent. bonds, and offered in payment an 
instrument in the form of a bill of exchange, of which the following is 
a COpy : 
$2,540. Commercial National Bank of Chicago. Duplicate unpaid 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 27th, 1879. Pay to the order of Henry Clews & Co. 
twenty-five hundred and forty dollars. To the Bank of New York 
National Banking Association, New York. No. 73,436. 

T. S. EAMEs, A. Cashier.” 

Across this bill, and near the right-hand end, were cut the words, 
“Certified. Bank of New York N. B. A.,’”’ which was signed “ Meany.’ 
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Before receiving the bill in payment for the bonds, the plaintiffs sent it 
(March 3, 1879,) to the defendant for the purpose of learning whetiier it 
was good. Precisely what was said by the plaintiffs’ messenger to the 
defendant’s teller, and by him to the messenger, was an issue of fact which 
was submitted to the jury. Upon the return of the plaintiffs’ messenger 
the bonds were delivered to the purchaser, with the plaintiffs’ check for 
$33°75, the difference between the purchase price of the bonds and the 
bill. March 5th the bill for $2,540 was presented to the defendant for 
payment, which was refused, upon the ground that it was a forgery. It 
is conceded that the original bill (first above set forth) was changed from 
$254.50 to $2,540, Henry Clews & Co. substituted in the place of Wirt 
Dexter as payees, and the date changed from January 6, 1879, to 
February 27, 1879. 

This action was brought to recover the amount of the bill from the 
defendant upon two grounds: (1) That the usual liability incurred by 
_a certifying drawee was enlarged by the interview of March 3, 1870, 
between plaintifis’ messenger and defendant’s paying teller; (2) that 
defendant's paying teller was guilty of actionable negligence in stating, 
March 3, 1879, to plaintiffs’ messenger, that which was stated, and in 
not stating the facts within the knowledge of the defendant’s officers 
and the paying teller. 

Upon the trial of an issue of law raised by a demurrer interposed to 
the complaint, the demurrer was overruled, and leave given to the 
defendant to answer. (8 Daly 476.) Upon the first trial of the issue of 
fact. the plaintiffs had a verdict upon which a judgment was entered, 
which was affirmed by the general term without an opinion, but was 
reversed by the Court of Appeals. (89 N. Y. 418.) Upon the second 
trial of the issue of fact, the plaintiffs were non-suited, and the judgment 
entered thereon was affirmed by the general term without an opinion, 
but was reversed by the Court of Appeals. (105 N. Y. 398, 11 N. E. Rep. 
814.) Upon the third trial, the plaintiffs had a verdict, upon whicha 
judgment was entered, which was affirmed by the general term, from 
which judgment of affirmance this appeal was taken. 

Upon the trial the plaintiffs’ messenger testified that, in obedience to 
his instructions, he handed the bill to some person standing at the pay- 
ing teller’s window, in defendant's bank, and said: ‘“ Henry Clews & Co. 
want to know whether the certification of this check is good”; that the 
person took the bill, rubbed his thumb over the corner where the 
amount had been written in, turned it over, and looked at its back, said, 
“ Yes,” and handed it to the messenger, who returned it to the plaintifis, 
with the information and bill. On the contrary, Mr. Sherman, defend- 
ant’s certifying teller, testified that the bill was presented to him by the 
messenger, who asked “if the certification was correct,’ and he (Sherman) 
replied “that it was.” It is conceded that whoever answered the 
inquiry of the messenger did so without referring to the register of bills, 
whereon was entered the number and amount of the original bill, with 
the direction not to pay it, and that the numbers of the original bill 
and of the forged bill were identical. 

Four questions of fact were submitted to the jury: (1) Whether 
plaintifis’ messenger presented the bill to defendant’s paying teller, as 
asserted by the plaintiffs, or to defendant’s certifying teller, as asserted 
by the defendant. The jury was instructed that if this question was 
found against the plaintiffs they could not recover. (2) “If, however, 
you are satisfied that this question was asked by McCormick [plaintiffs 
messenger] at the paying teller’s window, then you are to determine 
whether or not, as a matter of fact, the inquiry which he says he made 
of the person who occupied the position of defendant’s paying teller 
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was understood by the latter as referring to the validity of the certifica- 
tion at the time of the inquiry, as distinguished from the genuineness 
of the marks of certification only ; and also whether the answer made 
bv the paying teller, or the person acting as paying teller, to Mr. Mc- 
Cormick, referred to the check or draft No. 73,436, as certified, instead 
of to the mere marks of certification.”” The court charged in respect to 
this issue: “If the question asked by plaintiffs’ messenger was suscepti- 
ble of two interpretations, one making the question refer to the certifica- 
tion only and the other making it refer tothe whole check, and the per- 
son of whom the question was asked understood it as referring to the marks 
of certification only, the plaintiffs cannot recover.” (3) “ If you believe from 
the evidence that the plaintiffs were guilty of negligence in not informing 
the defendant at the time of asking the question asto the circum- 
stances under which the plaintiffs received the check, or in not asking 
more definitely for the information they desired, and such negligence 
contributed to the result, then the plaintiffs cannot recover.” (4) 
“Whether or not the defendant was culpably negligent, under the 
circumstances disciosed by the evidence in this case, in answering the 
question which McCormick | plaintifis’ messenger | says he asked at the 
paying teller’s window, without referring to the registration book and 
the book of stop-payments, which referred to the draft in question by 
its number, and would have disclosed the fraud. In that connection [| 
will also charge you that, if the defendant was guilty of no want of 
ordinary care in respect to the answer given to the plaintiffs’ messenger, 
the plaintiffs cannot recover, for the inquiry was merely about the 
certification marks.” The remarks of the court which accompanied the 
submission of these issues to the jury were not unfavorable to the 
defendant, but all of the issues were found in favor of the plaintiffs. 
Upon the first trial the court instructed the jury, in effect, that if 
plaintiffs’ messenger asked defendant's paying teller whether the certifi- 
cation was good, and the teller answered in the affirmative, the answer 
of itself, as matter of law, rendered the defendant liable. For this error 
itis said, in 105 N. Y. gor, 11 N. E. Rep. 817, the first judgment was 
reversed. In considering this case when it was before the Court of 
Appeals the second time it was said: “It by no means follows, however, 
that that decision [89 N. Y. 418] established that the defendant was 
absolutely exempt from liability, and could not be held responsible, 
even if the defendant, at the time the teller said the certification was 
good, had notice that it had ceased to be good by reason of the subse- 
quent alteration of the draft, or had in its possession the means of 
ascertaining that fact, and the jury should find that it was guilty of 
culpable negligence, under the circumstances, in omitting to resort to 
those means of information, and thus misled the plaintiffs to their 
injury.” (105 N. Y. 4o2z, 11 N. E. Rep. 816.) Again it was said: 
“Without regard to the admissibility of evidence of usage, the plain- 
tiff had a right, under the circumstances offered to be proved, to go to 
the jury on the question whether the inquiry made of the teller was 
understood by the parties as referring to the validity of the certification 
at the time it was exhibited to the teller, or only to the genuineness 
of the marks of certification, and also on the question whether it was 
culpably negligent, under the circumstances, to answer the question 
without referring to the certification book and the book of stop- pay- 
ments, which referred to the draft in question bv its number, and would 
have disclosed the fraud.” (to5 N. Y.403, 11 N. E. Rep. 817.) The fair 
import of this Opinion, interpreted by the judgment rendered, is that 
the plaintiffs could recover if the jury should find upon sufficient 
evidence that the defendant was culpably negligent, to the injury of the 
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plaintiffs, in not referring to its register of certified bills, and the letter 
thereon referred to, and reporting to the messenger that bill No. 73,436, 
drawn by the Commercial Bank of Chicago, was drawn for $254.50, not 
for $2,540 ; that it was certified by this bank for $254.50, January 15, 1579, 
more than 4o days before the date of No. 73,436, now presented by 
them; the drawer reports that it has been lost, and its payment has 
been stopped. Defendant’s cashier testified that all of these facts 
could have been learned from the register and the letter, all of which 
facts were at one time known to the paying teller, but were evidently 
not in mind at the time of the interview with plaintiffs’ messenger. _ 

Whether the defendant was negligent in this respect was submitted 
to the jury, and found for the plaintifis, and, under the dectsion of the 
Court of Appeals, it is sufficient to sustain this judgment, unless some 
error against the defendant was committed in receiving or rejecting 
evidence, or instructing or refusing to instruct the jury. The court was 
asked to charge “that if the jury believe from the evidence that, at the 
time the draft was presented at defendant's bank, the person to whom 
it was presented did not know that it was the same draft, payment of 
which had been stopped, or that it was an altered draft, but supposed it 
was a genuine draft, and answered the question in good faith, the 
plaintiffs cannot recover.” This is not the test laid down by the Court 
of Appeals. The court expressly held that the plaintiffs need not go 
so far as to establish that the detendant or its paying teller was guilty 
of an intent to defraud the plaintiffs, but that a recovery might be had 
if the paying teller was negligent in failing to ascertain and disclose 
the facts tothe plaintiffs’ messenger. This is not an action for deceit, 
and the plaintiffs do not assert in their complaint or evidence that any 
one of the defendant’s employes intenticnally deceived the plaintiffs ; 
and ‘the instructions, asking that deceit must be established, were 
properly refused. 

The appellant urges in its tenth point “that the court erred in refus- 
ing to charge that the teller was not the agent of the bank for the 
purpose of giving information other than as to genuineness of signature 
of drawer and acceptor.” We are not referred to the folio where this 
request is found in the record, nor have we found it. Bank v. Lank, 
67 N. Y. 458, is cited in support of the position that the refusal of this 
request, if made and refused, is error. In the case cited, the plaintiff did 
not seek to recover upon the ground that the defendant was guilty of 
actionable negligence, but upon the contract of certification, which the 
plaintifi sought to enlarge by proving that the certifying teller gave the 
contemporaneous assurance that the bill was “correct in every 
particular,’ and the authority is not germane to the question here 
discussed. 

The question put to Mr. James B. Clews, “ What do you understand 
to be the contract of certification of a check or draft?” did not call for 
a relevant fact. He was not one of the parties to the contract, and his 
understanding of the effect of suchcontracts was not admissible for or 
against plaintifis. (/d.) The question did not call for the witness’ under- 
standing of the effect of the certification in question, or for his under- 
standing of the information received from the messenger, but for his 
understanding of contracts of certification. The remaining exceptions 
seem to call for no consideration. 

The judgment is affirmed, with costs. 

All concur. 
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COLLECTION. 
CIRCUIT COURT, E. D. NORTH CAROLINA, 
Philadelphia National Bank v. Dowd. 


Plaintiff sent to defendant’s bank paper indorsed ‘‘ For collection and immediate 
return” to plaintiff, and the paper was collected, and the proceeds mingled with 
other moneys of the bank, instead of forwarded to plaintiff. ‘he bill contained an 
uncontroverted allegation that defendant’s bank, at all times subsequent to the 
collection and at the time of defendant’s appointment as receiver, had on hand cash 
to a greater amount than that due plaintiff. The bill asked to have the balance due 
plaintiff paid in full, on the ground that the bank, by receiving the paper for collec- 
tion and immediate return, became a trustee, and that either its entire property or 
the money in its vaults became impressed with the trust. Ae/d that, if the 
mingling of the funds was a breach of trust, it was a conversion ; and plaintiff 
became a simple contract creditor, with no preference at law. 

[t was immaterial whether or not the bank stood in a fiduciary capacity to plain- 
tiff. as the facts stated in the bill showed that the money collected could not be 
traced into any specific investment or fund, but had been indistinguishably mingled 
with the general assets. 

SEYMOUR, J.—The defendant is the receiver of an insolvent national 
bank. The plaintiff, a bank doing business in Pennsylvania, sent 
during the winter and spring of the present year to the bank of which 
defendant is receiver, commercial paper indorsed “ For collection and 
immediate return to the Philadelphia National Bank.” This paper was 
collected by defendant’s bank, and the proceeds were mingled with the 
other moneys of the bank, instead of being forwarded to the plaintiff. 
The bill contains an allegation, which is not controverted, that the 
defendant’s bank, at all times subsequent to making such collections, 
and at the time its affairs were placed in the hands of a receiver, had on 
hand cash to a greater amount than that due to plaintiff. Plaintiff asks 
to have the balance due it paid in full out of the assets of the. insolvent 
bank, on the ground that the latter, by receiving the paper for collection 
and immediate return, became a trustee for the transaction of the affair, 
and that either its entire property or the money in its vaults became 
impressed with the trust. In other words, it claims a priority in the 
nature of an equitable lien on either the assets of the bank or its cash 
onhand. The court holds that when defendant’s bank mingled the 
money collected with its general funds, it was, if a breach of trust was 
committed thereby, a conversion of such money, and that thereupon 
the plaintiff became a simple contract creditor, with no claim that has 
a preference at law over any other simple contract debt. If the money 
was not held by the bank as trustee, the result is the same. On the 
former supposition, however, plaintiff would have a right to follow the 
money into any new form into which it could be specially traced. But 
itis immaterial whether or not the bank stood in the relation of a 
fiduciary to the plaintiff, because, on the facts stated in the bill, it 
appears that the money collected cannot be traced into any specific 
investment or fund, but has been indistinguishably mingled with the 
general assets of defendant’s bank. 

Such an opinion would have been very generally expressed without 
hesitation prior to 1879, when the English Court of Appeals rendered its 
decision in Re Hallett (Knatchbull v. Hallett), L. R. 13 Ch. Div. 696. 
Ido not consider it at all in conflict with the opinion of Sir George 
Jessel in that case. But it is in conflict with several cases since decided 
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in this country, most of which refer to Kvatchbull v. Hallett. 1 look 
upon these cases as introducing a new principle into an old and well- 
known doctrine of equity, which, with the greatest deference to the 
courts deciding them, I do not feel at liberty to follow in advance of 
any adjudication by the Supreme Court. Thecases are People v. Baz): 
96 N. Y. 32; WcLeod v. Evans, 66 Wis. 401, 28 N. W. Rep. 173, 214; Harre- 
son V. Smith, 83 Mo. 210; Peak v. Ellicott, 30 Kan. 156, 1 Pac. Rep. 199 ; 
and Bank v. Weems,6 5. W. Rep. 802. The facts of the case first cited 
(People v. Bank) are, briefly, as follows: Two notes made by the firm 
of Sartwell, Hough & Ford had been discounted by defendant, a State 
bank, and wishing to anticipate payment, they drew checks for the 
amount of the notes, which were thereupon charged to their account, 
and the notes were entered upon the books of the bank as paid. In tact 
they had been sold. Thereafter, the bank having become insolvent, a 
receiver was appointed, who refused to pay the notes, The case consti- 
tuted in the Court of Appeals was an appeal from an order directing the 
receiver to make such payment. It appeared that at the time a smaller 
amount of cash than the face of the notes was found in the bank. The court, 
Danforth, J., delivering the opinion (which is a brief one, and does not 
put the matter upon any well-defined principle,) held that the receiver 
must pay the notes in full out of money received by him after the bank’s 
failure; that is to say, out of its general assets. He cites Jv re Le 
Blanc, 14 Hun. 8, afirmed 75 N. Y. 598, and Lzbdy v. Hopkins, 104 U. 
S. 303, and says: ‘* Those cases stand upon the ground of a specific 
appropriation of a particular fund for the payment of the claim there 
brought in question. So does the one at bar.” It the facts of People v. 
Bank showed the existence of a particular fund, there could be no 
question of the soundness of the decision, but it would not be authority 
for the cases professing to follow it. The difficulty seems to me to be 
that, while there once had been such a fund, it had been misappropriated, 
and neither existed nor could be followed when the bank’s assets came 
to the receiver. People v. Bank is followed in New York by two 
decisions of general term—/eof/e v. Bank, 39 Hun. 187, and J7/cCo// vy. 
Frase*, 40 Hun. 111. Inthe former, Barker, ]., says: “If the identical 
moneys collected by the bank did not pass into the hands of the receiver, 
it makes no difference, for in some shape or form they went to swell 
the assets which fell into his hands.” In Re Le Slane, 14 Hun. §, 
affirmed by the Court of Appeals without an opinion, and cited as author- 
ity by Judge Danforth, a particular fund passed into the hands of the 
receiver, which had been held by the corporation expressly for the pay- 
ment of petitioner's claim, so the point in controversy did not arise. The 
New York case is followed by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in .J/c- 
Leod v. Evans, two of the five judges dissenting. As the court puts its 
decision on an intelligible principle I will cite the reasoning of the pre- 
vailing opinion. Cole, C. J., says: 

“ The conclusion is irresistible from the facts that the proceeds of the 
trust property found its way into Hodges’ hands, and were used by him 
either to pay off his debts or to increase his assets . . . It is not to 
be supposed the trust fund was dissipated and lost altogether, and did 
not fall into the mass of the assignor’s property ; and the rule in equity 
is well established that, so long as the trust property can be traced and 
followed into other property into which it has been converted, that 
remains subject tothe trust. . . . We do not understand that it is 
necessary to trace the trust fund into some specific property tn order to 
enforce the trust. If ¢t can be traced tnto the estate of the defaulting agent 
or trustee this zs suffictent.” 

The sentences which I have italicized contain a modification of the 
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equitable doctrine of following trust property necessarily, as I suppose, 
underlying the decision of People v . Bank, 96 N. Y., and adopted by 
the Supreme Courts of Missouri and Kansas in the cases cited from the 
reports of those States. Bank vy. Weems, 6 S. W. Rep. 802, is placed 
upon the same doctrine of equity, but without as wide a departure from 
the form in which it is usually enunciated. In deciding it, Gaines, J., 
says : 

“Jt may be that when the entire mass is paid away the right to claim 
a trust in any money or property is lost. But if, as in the present case, 
throughout all the trustee’s dealings with the funds so mingled together 
he keeps on hand a sufficient sum to cover the amount of the trust 
money, we think it capable of demonstration that the trust should 
attach to the balance that is found to remain in hishands. . . . Itis 
shown by evidence that after the bank received the money, amounting 
to about $5,000, its cash assets were never reduced below $6,000, until 
they went into the receiver's hands. Even admitting that, in the course 
of its transactions, this identical money was paid out by the bank to its 
uttermost farthing, yet we know that every dollar so expended left its 
representative and exact equivalent in the vault from which it was 
taken, and that, when again the money so left was expended, it left in 
turn its equivalent behind. We see, therefore, that, whatever changes 
may have taken place in the funds from the receipts and expenditures of 
the bank, the balance left at the date of its failure was the result of 
the proceeds of the notes, to the extent to which such balance was 
thereby increased, and that the cash which went into the hands of the 
receiver should be deemed the representative of those proceeds, and 
impressed with the trust character.” 

Before proceeding to examine the English authorities supposed to 
support this line of decisions, I will give the doctrine of following trust 
funds wrongfully converted upon which they are all based, as laid down 
by Justice Story and Prof. Pomeroy: 

“Wherever the property of a party has been wrongfully misapplied, 
or a trust fund has been wrongfully converted into another species of 
property, if its identity can be traced it will be held in its new form, 
liable to the rights of the original owner or cestuz gue ¢rust. The 
general proposition which is maintained both at law and in equity upon 
this subject is that, if any property in its original state and form js 
covered by atrust in favor of the principal, no change of that state and 
form can divest it of such trust or give the agent or trustee converting 
it, or those who represent him in right (not being doxa fide purchasers), 
any more valid claim in respect to it than they had before such change. 
_ The right ceases only when the means of ascertainment fail, 
which, of course, is the case when the subject-matter is turned into 
money, and mixed and confounded in the general mass of property of 
the same description” (2 Story, Eq. Jur. $$ 1,258, 1,259.) 

“If a trustee or other fiduciary person wrongfully disposes of his 
principal’s securities . . . equity impresses a Constructive trust 
upon the new form or species of property . . . as long as it can be 
followed and identified. . . . No change in the form of the trust 
property, effected by the trustee, will impede the rights of the beneficial 
owner to reach it, and to compel its transfer, provided it can be identi- 
fied as a distinct fund, and is not so mingled up with other moneys or 
property that it can no longer be specially separated.”” (2 Pom. Eq. Jur. 
+$ 1,051, 1,058.) 

lhe difference between the rule as stated by Story and Pomeroy, and 
as given in the Wisconsin decision, will be perceived to lie in the fact 
that, according to the former, the trust fund must be traced into some 
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specific property, and, if this cannot be done, the right ceases; while 
according to the latter it exists if it can be traced into the estate of the 
defaulting agent or trustee, or has been used in paying his debts. 
Evidently this practically gives a priority to the beneficiary over all 
creditors not having specific liens. The Wisconsin and Texas cases 
differ, in that the former gives to a cestuz gue trust whose funds have 
been wrongfully converted by an insolvent bank an equitable lien on 
the entire assets of the bank, while the latter gives such a lien only upon 
the cash coming to the receiver, and only, at least to the whole extent 
oi the trust money, in case such money was never reduced below the 
amount of the trust fund. In both cases the reason given is that the 
trust money has gone to swell the amount of the property upon which 
the lien is given. In neither is it held necessary to follow a distinct 
fund. 

Before passing to the English cases, I wiil quote the—as it seems to 
me—conclusive answer given to the reasoning of Chief Justice Cole by 
Cassoday, J., in his dissenting opinion in J/cLeod v. Evans, for I think 
it applies to the entire line of decisions. After stating that the proposi- 
tion that the wrongful conversion of a draft, of itself, gave the plaintiff 
a preference over all other creditors, regardless of what became of the 
draft or its proceeds, is supported by no adjudicated case, the judge 
goes on to say: 

“Tt is probable, as claimed, that the draft, or the proceeds of it, were 
used by Hodges [the insolvent gvas7 trustee] prior to the assignment in 
payment of some of his debts. . . . It would merely diminish the 
amount of his indebtedness to the extent of such payment. That would, 
in a general way, benefit the estate to the extent that it increased the 
per cent. that the other creditors would in consequence receive. But, 
as this estate is badly insolvent, the aggregate amount of such increase 
would necessarily be very much less than the amount of the draft.”’ 

The English cases cited in Bark v. Weems in support of the position 
taken by the Texas Supreme Court are 7ay/or v. Plumer, 3 Maule & S. 
574, Pennell v. Deffell, 4 De Gex. M. & G. 372, and Anatchbull v. Hallett, 
L. R. 13 Ch. Div. 696; and the United States Supreme Court case is Pav/ 
v. Zusurance Co., 104 U.S. 54. I will examine these decisions, and attempt 
to discover what modification of the doctrine of following trust funds 
laid down by Story and Pomeroy, if any, is introduced in them, and 
whether they support the theory of either the Wisconsin or of the 
Texas case. 

Taylor v. Plumer is one of the celebrated cases of the law, noted fora 
very able opinion delivered in it by Lord Ellenborough. Briefly stated, 
its facts are these: A broker having in his possession bank-notes 
belonging to defendant, which he held for a specific purpose, in breach 
of his trust purchased with them American bank stock and gold coin, 
and attempted to escape to the United States. He was pursued by 
defendant's agents, and stock and money taken from him. Held, in 
trover, in an action by the broker’s assignee, that defendant was 
entitled, as against the general creditors, to the money as well as the 
stock, because the gold coin was the product of defendant’s bank-bills. 
The chief justice, in commenting upon IVAztecomd v. Jacob, 1 Salk. 161, 
said that the difficulty of tracing money was “a difficulty of fact and 
not of law, and the déctum that money has no ear-mark must be 
predicated only of an undivided and indistinguishable mass of current 
money.” 

Pennelly. Deffell was a case in which atrust fund was traced into 
bank accounts. One Green, an official assignee in bankruptcy, kept 

‘accounts with two banks, in his own name, and had deposited in each, 
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not only parts of the trust funds, but also his private money, and had 
drawn from each for his individual uses. 

Knatchbull v. Hallett is similar to Pennell v. Deffell. A solicitor having 
bonds belonging to his client, sold them, and paid the proceeds to his 
general balance at his banker’s. Afterwards he drew checks for his own 
purposes against, and paid other money of his own into, the account. 
At his death there was a larger amount to his credit in bank than the 
proceeds of his client's bonds. It was held in this, as in the preceding 
case, that the beneficiary had a right to follow the money, and was 
entitled to a charge’on the balance in the bank. In the way of this conclu- 
sion stood two artificial rules, either of which, taken literally, would 
have been fatal to the beneficiary’s pursuit of the bank balances. The 
first was the rule in C/ayton's Case, 1 Mer. 572; the second was supposed 
to be supported by a dzctum of Ellenborough in Zaylor v. Plumer, Viz.: 
“The dictum that money has no ear-mark must be predicated only of 
an undivided and indistinguishable mass of current monev.” The rule 
adopted in Clayton’s Case was that in a bank account the first drawings 
out should be attributed to the first payments in. The court held as 
an exception to this rule, that when a person holding money ina 
fiduciary Character mixed it with his own, and draws out of the mixed fund, 
it willbe presumed that he is first drawing out of his own money. It is 
evident thatthe rule was adopted because it gives effect to the probable 
intention of one having a bank account, and that the exception likewise 
gives effect to the probable intention of the trustee. It is not likely that a 
trustee would use trust funds while he has money of his own idle in bank ; 
and it would be contrary to well-established legal principle to unnecessa- 
rily assume a purpose to doa wrong. It was not necessary for the court to 
eo further; but it may also be true that, even had the trustee such an 
intent, he had not carried it into effect. To convert the trust fund, not 
only an intent, but some unmistakable act in pursuance of the intent, 
would be necessary, and the mere withdrawal of a part of the deposit leav- 
ing enough to satisfy the ces/uz gue trust, would not be such an act. As 
soon as, by the application of this exception, it was made to appear that 
the beneficiary’s money remained in the bank account, the only other diffi- 
culty—the fact that it was mingled with other funds, and indistinguishable 
from them —was easily removed by giving to the client acharge on the 
balance in bank. Of course no equitable lien could have been enforced in a 
caseat law, and I understand the dzc/um in Taylor v. Plumer, which was an 
action of trover, to apply only to such a case. 

In the Supreme Court case—Bank v. Insurance Co., 104 U.S. 54—it 
appeared that one Dillon, an agent of an insurance company, deposited 
collections belonging to his principal with plaintiff, in his own name, as 
“agent,” and afterwards paid other money of his own into the account, 
and checked against it for his private uses. The plaintiff endeavored to 
enforce a banker’s lien upon it for Dillon’s individual indebtedness to it. 
It was held that the descriptive word “agent” was of itself notice of 
the character of the deposit ; and, further, that upon the facts the bank 
had express notice. Dillon was not, as far as appears, a party to the 
attempt made to appropriate the company’s funds to his private debts. 
In speaking of the fact that the latter had to some extent mingled his 
own funds with those of the insurance company, Matthews, J., adopting 
the reasoning of Sir George Jessel in Anatchbull v. Hallett, says: 

“ As regards property disposed of by persons in a fiduciary position, 

whether the disposition of it be rightful or wrongful, the benefi- 
cial owner is entitled to the proceeds, whatever be their form, provided 
only he can identify them. If they cannot be identified by reason of 
the trust money being mingled with that of the trustee, then the cestuz 
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gue trust is entitled to a charge upon the new investment to the extent 
of the trust money traceable into it. . . . There is no difference 
between investments in the purchase of lands or chattels, or bonds, or 
loans, or money deposited in a bank, . . . for equity will follow the 
money even if put into a bag, or an indistinguishable mass, by taking out 
the same quantity.” 

We are now prepared to see in what, if any respect, the rule announc ed 
above, and called by Sir George Jessel “the modern doctrine of equi ity, 
with regard to property disposed of by persons in a fiduciary Capacity, 
differs from that laid downinthe days of Story and Ellenborough. The 
rule, as stated by Story or Pomeroy in the extracts taken (supra) trom their 
treatises, is extended by adding a case not specially put by either of 
them, of the mingling of the trust money with that of the trustee in the 
investment made by the latter. Stating the doctrine in the words of 
Story, with an addition (2) drawn from the late decisions, it is as 
follows: | 

(1) “ Whenever the property of a party has been wrongfully misap- 
plied, or a trust fund has been wrongfully converted into another species 
of property, if its identity can be traced it will be held in its new form 
liable to the rights of the original owner or ces/uz gue trust. The right 
ceases only when the subject-matter is turned into money, and mixed 
and confounded in a general mass of property of the same description.” 

(2) If the property cannot be identified by reason of the trust money 
being mingled with that of the trustee, then the cestuz gue trust is 
entitled to a charge on the new investment to the extent of the trust 
money traceable into it. This will be done, even if the money is 
mingled with that of the trustee in a bank account, or in a bag, or 
other mass of money. 

As far as the addition to the rule consists in giving a charge to the 
cestut gue trust ON a new investment made in part with his own money 
and in part with that of the trustee, it has no novelty. In Docker vy. 
Somes, 2 Mylne & K. 664, Lord Brougham decided that if a trustee 
mixes trust funds with his private moneys, or employs both in a trade 
or adventure of his own, the ces/uz gue trust may, if he prefers it, insist 
upon having a proportionate share of the profits, instead of interest on 
the amount of the trust fund so employed; and in Harford v. Liovd, 
20 Beav. 310, where a sum of money belonging to a trust fund was, as it 
seemed, used with other money in the purchase of Jost obzt securities, 
the court enforced a lien on such securities for the amount of the trust 
money so used. Both of these cases are noticed by Story, Eq. Jur. ss 
465, 1,261a. The only thing, then, which can be considered recent in 
proposition 2, supra, is the application of the doctrine to a bank account, 
and the illustration made use of, of the bag of money, or the 
indistinguishable mass thereof. Nor do I understand the master of the 
rolls to announce this as a new principle of equity, but rather as the 
application of an established rule toa new case. In the often-quoted 
case from 1 Salk. the judge, after speaking of the rights of one who 
employs a factor and intrusts him with the disposal of merchandise, 
states that there is an equity to follow the proceeds, attaching: to the 
case of a factor as well as to that of a trustee: “ But,” he adds, “if the 
factor have money, it shall be looked upon as the factor’s estate, , 
for in regard that money‘has no ear-mark, equity cannot follow that in 
behalf of him that employed the factor.”” Speaking of this remark, Sir 
George Jessel says: “There is no distinction between a person occupy- 
ing one fiduciary position or another fiduciary position as to the right of 
the beneficial owner to follow the trust fund.” I had not understood 
the court to have attempted any such distinction in that case. I further 
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suppose the judge who decided Wztecomé v. Jacob to have been speak- 
ing, not of money in a bag, or of any particular mass or heap of money, 
which might conceivably have been in possession of the factor at his 
death, and into which his employer’s money might have been traced, 
in which case it would have been analogous to money mingled by a 
trustee with his own, in a bank account; but rather of the ordinary 
case of money on hand at his death, bearing no marks of being the 
proceeds of the factor’s trust money, any more than of any other 
transaction in which he might have been engaged. Of such money it 
might well have been said in current proverbial phraseology that it had 
“no ear-marks.” Such a case does not come within the decision or the 
reasoning in Kuatchbullv. Hallett, See Ea parte Hardcastle (decided 
after, and referring to Anatchbull v. Hallett), 44 Law T.(N.S.) 523. I 
do, however, conceive it to cOme within both decision and argument in 
Bank v. Weems. Taking that case to be law, I should add another to 
the two propositions laid down as the law of tracing, viz.: 

(3) And in case trust money received by a trustee is not shown to 
have been either paid to the cestu: gue trust, preserved zz specte, or 
invested, the cestuz gue trust shall, upon the death or insolvency of the 
trustee, have a lien on all moneys coming to the hands of his repre- 
sentative or receiver, on the ground that such trust money went to 
swell the decedent’s or insolvent’s cash assets. 

The above proposition being granted, I can see no reason why the 
additional one necessary to sustain the Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, and 
(as | conceive) the New York cases does not follow. I give it in the 
words of Cole, C. J., in his opinion in McLeod v. Evans : ; 

(4) Nor is it “necessary to trace the trust fund into some specific 
property. If it can be traced into the estate of the defaulting agent or 
trustee this is sufficient.” 

It is evident that 3 conflicts with Justice Story’s statement that the 
right to trace ceases when the subject-matter is turned into money, and 
mixed and confounded with the general mass of the trustee’s money 
(which I have endeavored to distinguish from any particular fund or 
account of the trustee, into which it may be traced, according to rule 2). 
Proposition 4 contradicts all previous statements of the doctrine, 
including not only that given in Anatchbull v. Hallett, but also that in 
Bank v. Weems, The judge who wrote the learned and able opinion of 
the Supreme Court of Texas in Bank v. Weems dissents in express terms 
from the last proposition, and declines to follow the list of American 
authorites cited by me in the first part of this opinion. Nor do I assert 
that he maintains proposition 3; but I do contend that that doctrine 
necessarily follows from the position taken by him. The decision in 
the Texas case relates only to the cash assets of an insolvent bank, and 
only to a case in which those assets never from the time of the deposit 
of the trust fund up to the suspension of the bank fell below the amount 
of that deposit. But neither of these facts seems to me to materially 
distinguish it from the proposition which I have stated to be necessarily 
involved in it. As Jessel, M. R., says: “ There is no distinction between 
a person occupying one fiduciary position or another,” as to the right 
to follow trust funds, and it is quite unimportant that the trustee is a 
bank. Nor can it make any difference whether the money coming to a 
receiver's hands is the general cash of a corporation kept in its vault, 
or that of an individual kept by him in his pocket, his safe, or his chest, 
or in all or any of these receptacles, as convenience may have dictated. 
If, indeed, the corporation had kept a deposit with some other person 
or corporation, and the trust fund could be traced into it, then the rule 
in Knatchbull v. Hallett would apply. But I am speaking of a case like 
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the Texas one or the one at bar, where there is no special fund, but 
where the trust money goes into the general cash of the trustee. The only 
remaining ground of difference lies in the fact that the’ cash on hand 
never fell below the equivalent of thetrust fund. But I conceive that, 
if there happened to be enough on hand at the time of the suspension 
to pay the amount dueto the beneficiary, it can make no possible 
difference whether that amount was at all times kept on hand, or 
whether the trustee, after spending a part of the trust money, replaced 
it with money drawn from other sources. If, in the imaginary case of 
one thousand sovereigns of trust money put in a bag, the trustee had 
taken out a sovereign, and afterwards put one in, there would be no 
doubt but that the whole amount then being inthe bag would be the 
property of the cestud gue trust; and so, had the amount taken out and 
replaced been one, or five hundred, sovereigns. Certainly, in the 
circumstances supposed, the reason why the sum finally left in the bag 
is the property of the cestuz gue trust, is because the trustee, in replacing 
the sovereigns, intended to restore to the bag coins to fill the place of 
the ones taken from it. but, if it is permissible to suppose that the 
bank officers, in paying out the money oft their beneficiary, intended that 
the money of their depositors should take its place, I see no difficulty 
or difference in supposing this to be the case when such money comes 
in after the amount on hand sinks below the total of the trust fund. 
And if, instead of being a question of actual intention, the intent is 
assumed. on the ground that it was the duty of the bank to keep the 
trust fund on hand, and that the corporation cannot allege that it did 
not perform this duty, then it may be said that it was just as much the 
duty of the bank to replace any part of the fund withdrawn from its 
vaults as it had originally been to keep it there, and the court can as 
well assume one intent as the other. As I have already said, I do not 
consider the doctrine (2) formulated from the opinion of Jessell, M.R., 
as any departure from that always held. He calls the money deposited 
in bank or put in a bag “‘a new investment,” upon which he allows the 
beneficiary acharge, and goes upon the idea that there is thus something 
specific into which he traces the fund. But the proposition (3) result- 
ing from the Texas case seems to entirely depart from the idea of a new 
investment of the trust money, or following it into anything specilic, 
The money in the vaults of a bank, carrying on its ordinary business, 
cannot properly be said to be the result of any one or more of the 
deposits put in it. If at the time of the’insolvency of a bank a thousand 
dollars are found in its safe, and half a dozen deposits of that amount 
are shown by its books to have been paid in, it is unreasonable to 
attribute the fund—as is done in Baxk v. Weems—toa particular one of 
them which happens to have been trust money. If, indeed, the suspen- 
sion of business by the bank should immediately follow the placing the 
trust money in its vaults, the case would come within the rule as given by 
Jessel, M. R., for the money would as a fact be a part of the mass of 
money in the bank, and equity would give a charge upon it for the 
amount of thetrust fund. It is uponthis ground that I understand the 
court to have disapproved in Knatchbull v. Hallett of the ruling of 
Fry, J..in Ex parte Dale, L.R.11 Ch. Div.772. Dale & Co., on December 
5th, sent paper for collection to a branch of the West of England Bank. 
The bank made the collection, and deposited its amount in its vaults, 
in which it was mingled with other moneys. On the 7th it sent a letter 
to D. & Co., incorrectly stating that the money had been remitted. 
The 8th was Sunday, and the bank did not open on the gth, but instead 
went into liquidation. It is probable that the collection was made on 
the 7th, when the letter was sent to D. & Co., and may be assumed as 
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true that the very money collected went into the hands of the 
liquidators. ' _ 

The Texas case is put entirely upon the proposition that the trust 
fund is traced into specific property that came tothe receiver. I wish 
to examine a little more in detail than I have yet done whether this is 
true. It would have been impossible, even with access to the books of 
the bank, to have followed the money which came into its vaults by 
reason of the collections in litigation; but it is possible to put 
supposititious cases which would cover every probable use of the 
money. There is one which is clearly inadmissible, viz., that the precise 
monev collected remained in the vault. If that had been the case it 
would have been found separated from the other funds, and marked 
as plaintifi’s money. If the bills collected were mingled with the 
general mass in use for current business, the probability that they 
remained in the safe for a number of weeks is so infinitesimal that it 
may be entirely dismissed from consideration. We can suppose that 
the $5,000 collected by the Texas bank consisted of five packages of 


. $1,000 each. One of them may be supposed to have been used in 


purchasing a safe, or some other article of furniture. At the same 
instant we may suppose that a depositor paid into his account 
$1000. On the theory of the Texas case, that $1,000 took the place of 
the $1,000 paid out. Why? On the idea of an intent on the part of 
the bank officers to replace the money paid out? Clearly there was no 
such intent. Wéill equity assume, in contradiction of the evident fact, 
that the bank intended to pay A. with B.’s money? Is the idea of 
tracing the money the one adopted? But the ces¢uz gue trust's money 
was invested in the purchase of a safe, and on the doctrine as laid down 
in all the books his right was to consider himself either the owner of 
the safe, or, if he preferred, the holder of a lien upon it, or a simple 
contract creditor of the trustee to the amount of the money misapplied. 
There is no authority to be found for the statement that he had, in 
addition, the right to take a different $1,000 in the possession of the 
trustee, but not appropriated by the latter to the trust, on the ground 
that it ought to have been so appropriated. Another $1,000 package 
we may suppose used to pay a check drawn by a depositor. To that 
extent it diminished the indebtedness of the bank, and increased the 
dividend to be paid to the other depositors. The plaintiff, on the 
doctrine of following trust funds, would be entitled to be subrogated to 
what would have been such depositor’s dividend. Let us suppose now, 
what did not happen in Bank v. Weems, but did in People v. Rank, and also 
in the case at bar, that the officers of the bank madeaway with the 
greater part of the cash on hand, leaving just enough to enable business 
to be carried on until they could reach a place of safety. It may be sup- 
posed that they carried away the remaining $3,000. It would not, in that 
case, have been true that “every dollar expended left in turn its 
equivalent behind,” or that the trust money went to swell the general 
assets of the bank. This last, perhaps more completely than any other 
supposition, shows the artificial character of the assumption that the 
bank officers may be supposed, as long as they left enough to satisfy the 
trust fund, to have intended to use only the money which the bank had 
aright to use. I think, then, that it must be evident that at the times 
of the failures the trust fund was not either in the Texas bank or in the 
one whose case is at bar, unless considered in the banks by reason of 
some artificial rule. The exception to the rule in Clayton’s Case, made 
In Pennell v. Deffell and Knatchbull v. Hallett, was not, as I have shown, 
artificial, but in consonance with the facts of these cases. To apply it 
or any rule analogous to it to the case at bar would be to make use of a 
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legal fiction. The officers of the bank had no intent to make any 
difference between the money collected for their correspondents anj 
that passed over the counters of the bank by depositors. It would be 
equally objectionable, because equally a false assumption, to say that 
the money, having been traced into the bank safe, and not accounted 
for, must be presumed to remain there until the contrary can be proved: 
and that the contrary not having been proved, the court will presume 
the money in the safe to contain that of the beneficiary. The co: ntrary 
is proved to a moral certainty by all the facts of the case. To say that 
it does not lie in the trustee’s mouth to assert that it had been wrong. 
fully paid out would be to invoke a doctrine of estoppel not applicable 
to a receiver who represents creditors, as wel! as the delinquent trustee, 
and who must therefore be allowed to show the very truth of the 
matter. 

I have treated this case as one in which the plaintiff is entitled to be 
considered as a cestuz gue trust. I think that it is not entitled to be so 
considered, but that it ought to be treated as an ordinary creditor, 
because the money collected, or at least a large part of it, was allowed : 
to remain for several months with the defendant’s bank. As I under- 
stand the course of business among banks, in regard to collections of 
this kind, it is not expected that the same moneys that are collected 
shall be forwarded. On the contrary, they are uniformly treated as is 
the money of ordinary depositors, and are remitted by means of the 
system of exchanges of credit which forms a part: of the general 
mercantile business of the country. The result of giving such collec- 
tions a preference over the ordinary debts of a bank will be to make 
national banks preferred creditors in every case of insolvency of other 
national banks. The statute (Rev. St. § 5,242) forbidding preferences 
in the distribution of the assets of insolvent national banks is not 
believed to prevent a beneficiary from following any trust money held 
for him by a bank into any new investment thereof made by the bank, 
If, however, the doctrine could be carried to the extent claimed in the 
Wisconsin or even in the Texas case, it would seem to be an unlawful 
preference under the Act of Congress. 

Since writing the foregoing, my attention has been called to a case 
not accessible when the case at bar was argued. In Cavéz v. Gleason, 
105 N. Y. 256, 11 N. E. Rep. 504, one in whose hands money had been 
placed to be invested used the entire amount excepting $30 in paving 
his personal debts, and made an assignment. Held, that the creditor 
was not entitled toa preference, except as to the $30, which, as it 
appeared, came into the hands of the assignee. Andrews, J., delivering 
the opinion of the court, says: 

“It is clear, we think, that, upon an accounting in bankruptcy or 
insolvency, a trust creditor is not entitled to a preference over general 
creditors of the insolvent merely on the ground of the nature “of his 
claim. . . . We know of no authority for such a contention. : 
If it appears that trust property has been wrongfully converted by the 
trustee, and constitutes, although in a changed form, a part of the 
assets, it would seem to be equitable that the things into which the 
trust property has been changed should, if required, be set apart for the 
trust, or, if separation is impossible, that priority of lien should be 
adjudged in favor of the trust estate for the value of the trust property 
or funds, or proceeds of the trust property, entering into and constitut- 
ing a part of theassets. This rule simply asserts the right of the true 
owner to his own property. Butit isthe general rule . . . that, in 
order to follow trust funds, . . . they must be identified. 
The courts below seem to have proceeded upon a supposed equity 
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springing from the circumstance that, by the application of the fund to 
the payment of White’s creditors, the assigned estate was relieved fro 
fanto from debts which otherwise would have been charged upon it, and 
that thereby the remaining creditors . . . will be benefited. We 
think this is quite too vague an equity for judicial cognizance.” 

Bill dismissed without prejudice. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BANKS AND BANKING.—Under Rev. St. U.S. $5,199 providing that 
“the usual business of each national banking association shali be trans- 
acted at an office or banking house located in the place specified in its 
organization certificate,” a national bank cannot make a valid contract 
for the cashing of checks upon it at a different place from that of its 
residence, through the agency of another bank. [Armstrong v. Second 
Nat. Pank (U, S. D. ad Ohio, 38 Fed. Rep. 883. | 

CHATTEL MORTGAGE.—Defendant purchased a steam-engine from 
E., who bought it at a sale under a distress-warrant against R., who had 
the engine in his possession and control for years: He/d, that he will be 
protected against an unrecorded lien of which he had no notice, 
whether his vendor knew of such lien or not. [Loudon v. Youmans, 5S. 
Car. 9 S. E. Rep. 775.] 

CONTRACTS—PUBLIC POLICY.—Defendant, a retiring city treasurer, 
who had mingled the city’s funds with his own, and plaintiff agreed 
that defendant should run for the office of mayor, and the plaintiff for 
treasurer, and, if elected, that the funds should be left in defendant's 
hands. Both were elected, and defendant gave to plaintiff a bond for 
the proper accounting, reporting, and payment of the funds, as required 
of the city treasurer. Plaintiff receipted for the balance due on the 
closing of defendant's term, but the latter received and paid out in the 
usual way the city’s funds: A’e/d, that defendant’s bond, having been 
given in pursuance of the illegal agreement, was not valid for any 
purpose. |Codds v. Hizson, Mich., 42 N. W. Rep. 818.] 

CORPORATIONS—STOCKHOLDERS.—One who has been induced to 
subscribe for corporation stock by the assurance of a stockholder that 
the corporation would not engage in a particular business does not 
thereby acquire a right to enjoin such stockholder trom voting that the 
corporation engage in such business. [Comverse v. Hood, Mass., 21 N. E. 
Rep. 878. ] 

LIMITATIONS.—In an action by the indorsee of a note payable one 
day after date, an allegation “that, at the date of the execution of the 
note sued upon, and of the transfer of said note,” to plaintiff, he wasa 
minor, must be regarded as alleging that the indorsement to plaintiff 
was made on the same day the note was executed, and hence that the 
statute of limitations had not begun to run against the payee at the 
date of the indorsement. [Grounds v. Sloan, Tex., 11 S. W. Rep. 898.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—Defendants purchased a meat store, 
and gave their vendor their note in payment. One D. claimed to be 
part owner, and sued the vendor for his share of the purchase price, 
and garnished defendants. Defendants, being sued on their note, 
pleaded want of consideration, the title not being in their vendor: 
Held, that D., having elected to sue the vendor and garnishee defend- 
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ants, ratified the sale, and was estopped to set up ownership in the 
property, and the consideration for the note became good. [/u/ton y 
Trader, Mich., 42 N. W. Rep. 834.] 

TAXATION—NATIONAL BANK SHARES.—There is no authority r the 
statutes of the State, nor of the United States, for listing and val uing 
the shares in a national bank in the aggregate, and placing such agate 
gate on the tax-list in the name of the bank. Such shares when listed 
and valued for taxation are required to be placed on the proper tax- 
list in the names of the respective owners. [Mzdler v. First Nat. Bank, 
Ohio, 21 N. E. Rep. 861.| 

Usury.—Where an agent, in addition to the highest lawful rate of 
interest, retains from the money loaned a sum as his commission for 
effecting the loan, having previously agreed to place the principal's 
money, and look to the borrowers for his commissions, the contract is 
usurious. [| 7hompson v. Ingram, Ark., 11 S. W. Rep. 881.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—A note which waives presentment for 
payment, protest, and notice of non-payment, and recites that the 
payee or holder may extend the time of payment without notice, and 
without prejudice to his rights against makers, sureties, and indorsers, 
is not a negotiable promissory note, and in the hanas of dona fide 
holders is open to the defense that it was given for a machine to be 
used on trial, which failed to do the work for which it was bought, and 
which the sellers represented it would do, and that such machine was 
returned to the sellers, and the contract rescinded. [Second Nat. Bank 
v. IVheeler, Mich., 42 N. W. Rep. 963.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.,—A man, not named as payee, who puts 
his name on the back of a note before delivery to the payee, upon the 
faith of which money was loaned or credit given by the payee to the 
maker, is liable on it as an original promissor, although it be proved that 
he wrote his name on the note as surety for the maker. [.]/e/fonv. 
Brown, Fia., 6 South. Rep. 211.] 

PAYMEN xt—In a suit to foreclose a lien based on six promissory 
notes, both the maker and the payee were dead. The notes could not 
be found. When last seen the maker had them. The payee was 
executor of the maker, and in reporting claims against the estate did 
not mention the notes: He/d, that the presumption was the notes were 
paid. [Zurner v. Turner, Cal., 21 Pac. Rep. 959.| 

BANKS AND BANKING.—- The indorsement by one bank to another of 
a draft “for collection on account,’ which was deposited with it by a 
prior indorser, to whom credit was given, will not, under the Mississippi 
statute, make the holder a dowa fide purchaser for value. [/7rs¢ Nat. 
Bank v. Strauss, Miss.,6 South. Rep. 232.) 

CONTRACTS.—It is a good defense to a note, sued on by the payee, 
that it was given to reimburse plaintiff for defendant’s share of margins 
advanced by plaintiff and defendant jointly, without any intention . 
paying for the grain or having it delivered. [Davzs v. Davis, Ind., 

. E. Rep. 1,112.] 

CORPORATION s.—Services by a director of a corporation in efforts to 
form another corporation in another State rendered in pursuance of an 
unofficial arrangement between himself and the other directors, without 
any agreement as to remuneration, and for the general corporate 
advantage, do not impose any liability on the corporation to pay there- 
for. [Eakins v. American White Bronze Co., Mich., 42 N. W. Rep. 
982. | 

GIFTS INTER VIVOS.—Where a husband makes a written statement in 
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his bank passbook that he gives all the money credited to him in the 
hook to his wife, but continues to draw on his own account from the 
same fund, there is no delivery sufficient to constitute a valid gift of 
the fund. [Dougherty v. Moore, Md., 18 Atl. Rep. 35.] 

INTEREST:-—USURY.—A creditor who loans money through the 
negotiation of a broker, not acting as the creditor’s agent, does not 
thereby take usury, if the broker, by an agreement with the borrower, 
deducts a portion of the money as a commission for his services before 
paying the money to the borrower, though the commission, and the 
stipulated interest would together make the use of the loan cost the 
borrower more than the legal rate of interest. [Pass v. New England 
Mortgage Securtty Co., Miss., 6 South. Rep. 239.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS—CONSIDERATION.—A note executed after 
the close of the civil war, in consideration of Confederate treasury notes 
collected during the war by the maker for the payee, and converted to 
the maker’s own use, is upon a sufficient consideration, and a recovery 
thereon will not be limited to the value of the converted Confederate 
treasury notes. [.V/assze v. Byrd, Ala., 6 South. Rep. 145.| 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—A. finding that a promissory note was 
signed by the maker, and was found among his private papers after his 


death, together with a special finding that the maker had declared that 


he had signed such a note, and had left it in the bank for the payee’s 
benefit, so that the latter would lose nothing in case of his death, does 
not warrant the conclusion that the note had been delivered. 
(Purviance Vv. Jones, Ind., 21 N. E. Rep. 1,099. | 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—CONSIDERATION.—A plea of failure of 
consideration sworn to, throws the ous on plaintiff, and that is not 
met without other proof than the note itself. [Szth v. Le Vesgue, Fla., 
6 South. Rep. 263.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS.—A judgment rendered on a negotiable 
promissory note on the third day of grace is premature and erroneous, 
as the payee has all of that day in which to pay thenote. [Hamilton 
Gin and Mill Co. v. Sinker, Tex., 11S. W. Rep. 1,056.] 

PARTNERSHIP.—A partnership was accustomed to raise funds on 
notes of one partner indorsed by the other. The proceeds went to the 
firm, and were entered directly in the cash-book, and not as in account 
with any person. The notes and renewals were entered in the firm 
books, and the interest on the renewals was paid by the firm. The 
notes were made in the individual form, with the full knowledge and 
consent of both partners: He/d, that the making and indorsing were 
partnership acts, and, the firm being dissolved by death of one of the 
partners, and the other being insolvent, the holders could prove as 
partnership creditors. [Colwell v. Weybosset Nat. Bank, R.1., 17 Atl. 
Rep. 913.] 

_PAKTNERSHIP.—Defendant’s firm was engaged ina general mercan- 
tile and limited exchange business, conducted exclusively by S.  Plain- 
tiff, a county, issued bonds for the construction of a court-house, and 
the commissioners’ court authorized the firm to negotiate them for 
cash. They were sold in the firm name, the proceeds deposited in a 
bank, and drawn out on checks made inthe firm name. None of the 
partners except S. had anything to do with the transaction, or had any 
actual knowledge of it: He/d, that if the transaction was not within 
the scope of the firm business, the partners who did not participate in it 
or ratify it were not liable, though plaintiff believed that it was within the 
scope of the firm business. [/Volan County v. Simpson, Tex., 11 S. W 
Rep. 1,098.] 
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PEOPLE’S BANKS. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


We may now consider the security required by the People’s Banks in 
Germany fortheiradvances. In the first place, each member is generally 
able to obtain a loan to the full amount of his contribution towards his 
share without other security, and very often he obtains a somewhat 
larger loan on his own personal security alone, but when the loan 
exceeds the amount of his share to any considerable extent, extra 
security is required. This may consist of pledges of valuables and 
chattels, bonds and shares, etc., but the form it most usually takes is 
that of a guaranty by one, two, or more persons, friends of the borrow- 
ers. In Germany, as in Scotland, this latter kind of security has been 
found to work exceedingly well, as the guarantors are always people 
intimately acquainted with the borrower's business, and the very fact 
that they take the risk is a moral cesnne that the borrower's business 
is sound. While there is a tendency in all the banks to extend the dis- 
counting of drafts in preference to any other branches of business, very 
large amounts continue to be lent chiefly on the security of one or more 
guarantors. Thus, this kind of business among the seventy-five People’s 
Banks in the pxovince of Brandenburg, during 1887, reached, for Ger- 
many, the considerable sum of £ 2,300,825, while the discounting 
amounted to £4,950,664. The losses, through bad debts, of the same 
banks during the same year, 1887, amounted to £4,507, or about I-!2th 
per cent., which speaks volumes for this guaranty system. In discount- 
ing, the indorsements on the drafts are the securities, and if the natural 
indorsements are not deemed sufficient, it seems that some accommoda- 
tion indorsements are unblushingly added. 

I have endeavored to explain the principles of the People’s Banks 
system in Germany. It now remains to show the immense development 
it has attained. In 1850, the first small pioneer bank started, under Dr. 
Schulze-Delitzsch’s auspices, on a scaite which would appear ludicrously 
small to Englishmen, the entrance fee being twopence halfpenny, the 
subscription fivepence, and the utmost limit of each share thirty shillings. 
But from this seed a magnificent tree has grown up. There are now in 
Germany over 2,200 of these People’s Banks. The available statistics of 
these are for the year 1887, and these, unfortunately, do not include all 
the banks, because at the end of that year only 886 had sent any report 
at all; but the statistics of these alone will give an idea of the immense 
benefits Germany has derived from Dr. Schulze-Delitzsch’s great life- 
work. Their members numbered 456,276, while the members of all co- 
operative associations formed on his system is estimated at 2,000,000, 
The following figures relate to the 886 reported banks: 

Loans granted and drafts discounted............ £ 50,001,091 
Advance granted on 49,536 accounts current 20, 372,671 
Addition to reserve funds for the year 77278 
Dividends paid during the year sais 320,7 

VAIO OF CRCMEROED GRATES. oc cc cccccccncccscceses 5,531,548 
Reserve fund amounted to 1,212,250 
PRIVEE DOGEES.... vcccvescesseses 263,565 

The table at the end of the paper shows the gradual development of 
the system from 1859, the first year in which statistics were collected. 
These figures speak for themselves, testifying as they do to an extra- 
ordinary development and increased prosperity among classes who not 
long since groaned under the tyranny of usurers and middlemen ; they, 
however, by no means give us an adequate idea of the benefits the Ger- 
mans have derived from People’s Banks. To form such an idea we must 
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picture to ourselves the improved condition of the millions of people 
who have been and are members of these institutions; the hopes that 
have been raised and realized ; the spirit of self-help that has been called 
forth, and the thrift that has been nurtured. No statistics can tell us 
how many thousands of able men have been lifted from dependent 
misery to useful independence ; how many have been saved from ruin ; 
how many fortunes have been built up; but we know from experience 
supplied by our own primitive and incomplete loan societies, how often 
a few pounds of capital, supplied at the right moment, have transferred 
the unemployed laborer into the successful employer of labor, and we 
can fancy what has been the effect of the-yearly supply of one thousand 
millions of marks to the struggling German industrials. 

In Italy, where People’s Banks were first introduced in 1865, the 
development of the system has also been very remarkable. The latest 
statistics before me are for the year 1885, and show that at that time 
there were already 423 People’s Banksinthat country. Since then their 
number has increased considerably, and I am sorry that I have not been 
able to obtain statistics up to a later date. I annex, however, a table 
showing the position to which these banks have attained : 


Converting the lire @ 25 to the £. 
In £ sterling, coos omitted, thus £1,000 — £ 1,000,000. 


| | 
| Dec. 31, 1885. | Fune 30, 1885. 





— j 








cy ge ee 423 | 348 
CAPITAL, . 
PO ckeRARKNEds €o40geEReeseondeeeeeencsee £2,764 | £2,578 
PO cdtskne de sdeaeeenke Hele aeeemenewennne 2,678 | 2,505 
CREDITOR. | 
bs CO OD Pi hk vvdvescvcncessosecessa s60000+ 000 718 | 591 
2. Bills of exchange held at three months or less...... 5,303 | 5,140 
3. Bills of exchange for terms exceeding three months.. 3,005 | 2,701 
4., Bills of exchange held on foreign countries......... 1 | 4 
5. Advances upon pledge of securities for fixed terms.. 303 «| 309 
6. Advances upon pledge of goods.................. | 10C | 72 
2. * Reposts” Germtnmeetieme).... ccc. - scecsecesee. | 778 | 632 
8. Advances on mortgage (capital and interest)........ 263 260 
9. Uncovered advances to corporate bodies........... 30 | 28 
10. Unsecured advances to private persons ............ 4 | 4 
11. Real property....... Shed didseedvaees <outeueseneens 220 | 194 
i. SS Gin dnb e tn cnwensetncidscess0neseos 199 «| 576 
13. Other securities of State debt ........ ..ccccccccces 2,301 | 2,330 
14. Obligations of corporate bodies.................... 430 | 428 
15. Shares and debentures of companies...... ........ 511 522 
16, Accounts current upon guaranty...............0.6- 936 gol 
17. Miscellaneous accounts cCurrent............eeee00e: 1,609 1,048 
18. Deposits held as security for loans and other trans- 
tk aie athe ie eed ead ee ee a i wai 1,581 | 1,567 
19. Deposits held as guaranty money from officials. ... 88 83 
20. Deposits free and for safe keeping................ I, 1,729 
21. Furniture and expenses of establishment............ 56 49 
22. Bills receivable on account of third parties.......... 179 176 
23. Bills and credit in suspense.......ccccccesccceccces 127 116 
Bg. Mibecelimmeows GeGOGS. oo. ccc ccccccccnccscccccocces 637 681 
I ci acon bot intr wins £21,399 £20,154 
Arrears Of former WAIRMOEB ..occccccccccecccccccecs 2 I 
Expenses and losses for current year................ | 385 225 
nici ail allen ilaniaaie dais Miah eeceaeee £ 20,380 
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Converting the lire @ 25 to the £. 
In £ sterling, oocs omitted, thus £1,000 = £1,000,000, 








Dec. oT; 1885. Fune Jt a | ery 





. Capital paid up | £2,499 | “2,351 
2. Reserve fund 674 | 648 
. Accounts current, not interest-bearing 1,501 | 1,042 
Do. interest-bearing (principal and 
interest) , 3,466 | 3,432 
EE 6,684 | 6,549 
Interest-bearing bonds for a definite term (principal 
and interest) 1,367 
. Acceptances 
. To depositors, guaranty on loans and other opera- 
td0NS, .... , 1,581 
. To depositors, guaranty money of officials.......... 88 
. To depositors, for safe keeping — 1,894 
SEPT TTT TET Tere ae 
. Dividends payable and unpaid 
. Miscellaneous creditors 


Total debtor £ 19,986 
Surplus from previous balance 4 
Income and profits for the current year 390 


Total , | ; , £ 20,380 


In Italy, as in Germany, there is an opportunity of comparing the 
practicability of the Schulze-Delitzsch system with schemes based on 
socialism and charity. The same year in which the first People’s Bank 
was started, according to the plan of Signor Luzzatti, Signor Alvisi 
established in Florence the Banca Del Popolo, with an extremely vast 
but unbusinesslike programme, involving complete centralization, but 
this bank, like the socialistic attempt in Germany, came to grief 

The Italian People’s Banks are framed on the German pattern, the 
chief difference being that in Italy unlimited liability has been discarded. 
There are several reasons for this: the deposits were not so likely to 
flow in; the small industrials were too poor, and too unbusinesslike to 
form the banks without the co-operation of the middle-class people, and 
these were too cautious to run the risk of unlimited liability; and 
finally the want of banking accommodation was, in Italy, far more 
pressing than even in Germany, so that the middle classes were glad to 
avail themselves of the new banks. The absence of unlimited liability 
does not, however, prevent deposits from flowing in, nor the people 
froin using the banks as savings banks. Not expecting to attract con- 
siderable deposits, the Italian banks increased their reserve funds faster 
than the German, and they can pay a good dividend, as the interest they 
charge is very high—as high in some cases as 9 per cent., a rate not 
considered exorbitant in that country, especially in the south. 

I think I am safe in saying that the facts I have put before you would 
cause the majority of Englishmen to ask, Can similar advantages be 
conferred on the English people? And to this question, for my part, 
I should emphatically reply, thev can. I would even go further, and 
say, that never was the want of bank accommodation for the small 
trades more keenly felt than in England of to-day. For what must we 
conclude from the plethora of pawnbrokers, money-lenders, usurers of 
every description; of middlemen intercepting the worker’s wages; 
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of middlemen raising the price of all his supplies; of that abomin- 
able form of slavery, the sweating system? It is not necessary to 
be an economist to conclude, in face of the experiences of Ger- 
many and Italy, that the absence of banks suitable to the circum- 
stances of the small trades and the wage-earning population, renders 
competition for credit and coin desperate, and usurers and middlemen 
indispensable factors in the econofnic life of the nation. Business men 
understand the importance of banking in every strata of society, and to 
form an idea of how much the small trades suffer for want of it, it 
suffices to picture to ourselves what would be the fate of the vast trans- 
actions of this city, were all its banking accommodation to be with- 
drawn. There is an idea current among people who only know one 
kind of banking, that banking is not needed in poor districts, nor by the 
poor. Nothing could be more fallacious. We know that no market 
can hold more coin than is natural to it, and that a poor market will 
hold very little coin. Such districts are incapable of developing into 
sufficient activity and prosperity with coin only for their medium of 
exchange. Small banks, suitable to the circumstances of the people, 
represent the only alternative of destitution. We have only to look at 
the east of London, many other districts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
India, and our colonies for the confirmation of this economic truth. 

How is it that, in the face of such a demand for People’s Banks, 
Englishmen have not been moved to emulate the good work of Ger- 
many? The reason is that the German system is characterized by 
certain features which are unattractive and uncongenial to the English 
mind, as well as incompatible with English views—features which have 
originated in purely German circumstances, and in obsolete theories of 
banking. 

But there is a way of utilizing the experience of Germany, in estab- 
lishing People’s Banks amongst us with great success and untold bene- 
fit to this country. What is wanted, to meet the demand in England, 
are banks that would fulfill the four following conditions : 

1. To allow the working classes to invest their savings on the 
same favorable terms as those enjoyed by the shareholders of the 
large banks. 

2. To hold the savings of the people at the disposal of the wealth- 
producing and wage-paying trades. 

3. To open banking accounts and supplv check books, or some 
similar medium of exchange to people not rich enough to be depos- 
itors, and thus work the exchanges without the use of coin. 

4. To give preference to the right kind of customers without 
special philanthropic ‘regulations, but rather as a natural conse- 
quence of the system adopted. 

It is not within the scope of this paper to show in detail how these 
four conditions can be fulfilled. But the problem is easily solved if we 
take from the German Volksbanke, the Scotch small banks, and the 
French danguzers, the best features of each, modifying them to suit 
English circumstances. We could thus establish an almost perfect 
People’s Bank, which would soon prove a model for Ireland, India, and 
the Colonies. Banks so constituted would prove exceedingly remunera- 
tive, and while they would immensely benefit the country, in encouraging 
thrift, and in increasing the opportunities of labor, in dealing a death- 
blow to usurers and middlemen, they would bring many advantages to 
the large banks, which, with the People’s Banks for customers, could 
extend their business, increase their profits, and at the same time reduce 
their risks. As they will benefit all, and harm none, it is to be hoped 
that People’s Banks will soon be a reality in England. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF PEOPLE’S BANKS 
In £ sterling, converting the mark at 20 to the /. 
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IN GERMANY, FRoM 1859 TO 1887. 
000 omitted, thus: £1,000 = £1,000,000, except in columns | and 2. 
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—A, Egmont Hake. A paper read before the London Institute of 
Bankers and published tn the Journal of the Institution. 
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AUSTRALIAN BANKS.—Some idea of the wealth of Australia. may be derived 
from the foliowing figures for the quarter ending last March: 
+. $27,101,515 
51€,175,460 
89,935,080 
644,818,355 

BANKING IN BRAZIL.—The Azo News says: ‘‘ It should be evident to the 
commerce of Rio that the city has entirely too many banks. It appears from the 
abstract made from the balance sheets of the banks of Rio, and of those in the 
provinces which publish their reports here, that the capital of these banks now 
almost equals the amount held on deposit, and this appears to us to be a proof of 
our assertion that there isa superabundance of banking institutions already organized, 
and as there are more coming it would appear that the greatest prudence will soon 
become requisite, not only on the part of investors who may be inclined to enter 
these institutions, but more particularly on the part of the managers and directors, 
who will possibly be tempted to entertain proposals for business clearly hazardous, 
rather than confess that competition is reducing earnings. The premiums to which 
the shares of the smaller and more recently established banks in Rio have advanced 
seem to-us based on nothing but a speculative feeling.” 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Three years ago the banking business of Chattanooga 
was done by -two banks, and this made possible the remarkable success of the 
City Savings Bank, organized about that time. The truth began to dawn on the 
minds of the business men that Chattanooga was an important commercial and 
manufacturing city and needed increased banking facilities still. The consequence 
was the organization of the Chattanooga National Bank and the People’s Bank. 
Still the growing demands of the city called for more financial institutions, and 
the Trust and Banking Company and the Chattanooga Savings Bank were opened. 
These all prospered and the Fourth National Bank entered the field and is already 
making money. The Bank of Commerce was then contemplated and will from 
present appearances open its doors this fall. Nix & Stafford, of Keokuk, Iowa, 
together with Chattanooga parties, will also open a bank about the first of Septem- 
ber, and the Continental Bank, now organized, expects to start about the same 
time. This will give Chattanooga eleven regular banks and the volume of busi- 
ness fully justifies the belief that they will be abundantly successful.—North 
Chattanoogan. 

CINCINNATI.—The following account of Mr. Theodore Stanwood, cashier of 
The First National Bank of Cincinnati, is taken from the Commercial Gazetie: 
‘* The late Lewis Worthington, then vice-president of the First National Bank, 
John W. Ellis being president, met Mr. Stanwood in Massachusetts. He was 
then treasurer of a railroad in the White Mountains, and he made such an impres- 
sion upon Mr. Worthington and a vacancy occurring in the cashiership of the 
First National Bank, he was invited to fill the place, and accepted. A _ stranger 
here, his old friends in Massachusetts cheerfully gave the necessary bond, but 
subsequently there was no trouble about that; he was not called upon to go abroad 
fora bond. He was re-elected from year to year without a dissenting vote and he 
was justly regarded as one of the fixtures of the great bank. As a banker Mr. 
Stanwood was in the forefront. His opinions were highly valued by everybody in 
the business, and no one placed a higher estimate upon them than the president 
and directors he so faithfully served. He never had occasion to say a word about 
his salary. That was made sufficient without a suggestion from himself. It goes 
without saying that the managers of the bank will feel his loss. No one outside 
of his family will feel it more. Mr. Stanwood was greatly attached to his native 
State, and in all that the term implies he was a Massachusetts gentleman. He 
had, however, become thoroughly identified with his adopted city. In all that 
was calculated to promote the prosperity of Cincinnati he took a lively interest. 
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Socially, too, he was an estimable man, and in the works of charity he was liberal 
to the full extent of his means. He was a foremost worker in the affairs of the 
Associated Charities, and in that direction he will be seriously missed.” 


lowA.—The proceedings of the third annual meeting of the Iowa Bankers’ 
Association have been published, and they are well worth preservation in this form. 
Many excellent things were said, but lack of space forbids extracts here. In a 
future number we shall lay some selections before our readers. 


lowA STATE AND SAVINGS BANKS.—Statement of the condition of incorporated 
lowa banks for the quarter ending June 29, 1889. There are fifty savings banks 
in the State, and the following figures recapitulate the annual report of the auditor 
on these institutions : 


ASSETS, 
GS ic ccen ended annd seeded eseelrnneens $14,343,105 53 
ence cence ine keee. suamle - 577,642 45 
Ce ee OP Be Ga on otc ce ccccecccensessces 1,789,159 67 
hi 6nd i 06 dNSeCeddneeweenededenenstenseees 63,547 38 
ee es SUS ND oso ok sn sce ences cuees e0nee 411,385 16 
PE EE GD FR occ kdecicceccenceeseeseces $17,185,340 19 
LIABILITIES 
i son ctenepek anes ened ebeteckevennesan $13,125,058 58 
ee ID UN 00600 60eenceenneceereoeneneons 188,000 57 
Cs bees ene codenescoes shbbeeheheans cues neenewne 3,285,400 00 
Ee ee ee re 196,874 18 
EE Sh nib éceeeeedsndne gees eereneedannees 410,006 56, 


Of State banks there are eighty-one, and the following is the sum of the report 
on them: 


ASSETS, 
Se CAs spud onde onnnenees ones eusneesasens $9,945,086 03 
didn die - <-enmionutidns memes 810,528 29 
Cire Se BO GE I iio oe sincé cc cecciwecccess« 1,464,508 76 
| EE ee ne re 238,722 09 
re i Cr Cc ccneare Conee o60ekenemes 705,207 97 
PS Ge HED cv kicssesene ive. sveweedececs $13,170,103 13 
LIABILITIES. 
i  cccecscbeeeedydieewteededenseeoeeen $7,271,512 72 
oki in tdveeeeneenebecsenwsewe 380,172 68 
DAL seks denenabedweuNennes *4GbeeueRAee vanes 4,417,743 12 
EE ee re 646,272 42 
SY Me cr teeessewneenenneneseeaenases ¢2 455,379 20 


KANSAS Ciry.—The ‘* Tenth National Bank of Kansas City” has been estab- 
lished with $1,000,000 capital. The permanent quarters will be the new building 
which is now being erected at Eighth and Delaware streets, at a cost of $1,000,000. 
The permanent quarters will not be ready for two years. At first it was decided to 
call it ** The Security National Bank,” but the Comptroller of Currency requested 
that it be changed, so it was called the Tenth National Bank instead. 


NEBRASKA.—Articles of incorporation of the Ansley Banking Company have 
been filed in the office of the Secretary of State of Nebraska. Ansley, Custer 
county, is designated as the principal place of business, and the authorized capital 
stock is placed at $100,000, divided into shares of $100 each, of which at least 
_ $30,000 shall be paid in at the commencement of business. C. J. Stevens, T. M. 
Ruble, and C. M. Stevens are the incorporators. 


‘PHILANTHROPIC BANKING.”—Gen. W. H. Withington, responding to this 
toast at the Michigan Bankers’ Association, among othes things said : ‘‘ Philanthropic 
banking is neither so absurd nor so uncommon a thing. Faith, hope and 
charity come even into the money lending business. Every loan made on faith 
in the borrower rather than on security is in a sense philanthropic. Who has not 
made such loans? Every banker here, I venture to say, has made loans to some 
young men just starting in business, or to tide over some struggling but honest 
firm, that he could not sustain to his board or justify to himself on strictly business 
or banking grounds. If you had been devoid of philanthropy you would not 
have made them. Yet they are often wiser loans than some made on apparently 
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good security. The most loyal, and in many instances the most valuable custom. 
ers some of us have are those who have been accommodated when—faith in the mep 
left out—it was an undue risk to lendthem. I know a bank president of retiring 
disposition, and somewhat eccentric character, who owns his bank and conducts jt 
as he pleases. His mind would conduct it on very strict and even severe business 
principles, but apparently his heart won't let him. As Moses with the children of 
Israel he is always helping his fellow-citizens out of difficulties, and like Moses 
again, heas frequently upbraids them. Necessity stands a better chance with him 
for a loan than strength. Faith, hope, and charity seem to underlie his loans and 
to account for his signature to many abond. Yet he has grown very wealthy, he 
‘suffers few losses, and he has a line of customers who are bound to him as with 
links of steel.” 

PORTRAITS ON BANKNOTES.—The following list tells what portraits are on the 
different notes: On United States $1, Washington ; $2, Jefferson; $5, Jackson: 
$10, Webster ; $20, Hamilton ; $50, Franklin ; $100, Lincoln ; $500, Gen Mans. 
field ; $1,000, De Witt Clinton ; $5,000, Madison ; $10,000, Jackson. On silver 
certificates—$10, Robert Morris ; $20, Commodore Decatur ; $50, Edward Everett: 
$100, James Monroe ; $500, Charles Sumner ; $1,000, W. L. Marcy. On gold 
notes—$20, Garfield; $50, Silas Wright; $100, Thomas H. Benton; &s00, A. 
Lincoln; 1,000, Alexander Hamilton; $5,000, James Madison; $10,000, 
Andrew Jackson. 

SAN FRANCISCO—AUSTRALIAN SHIPMENTS OF BULLION.—Large sums of gold 
have been shipped within a few months from Australia to San Francisco, consigned 
to the banks in that city, which in turn have disposed of it to the United States 
mint at its real value. The reason of these shipments is that Australian bankers 
find it cheaper to handle exchange on London and other European cities via San 
Francisco than direct to London. It is the custom among Australian bankers to 
sell exchange on London at from sixty to ninetv days. Very little old gold is 
shipped to this city, the bankers buying it direct from the colonial mints, whence it 
is shipped direct to the San Francisco mint and is accepted at its real value. It 
takes from thirty-six to forty days to ship bullion from Australia to London, and 
but twenty-five days to San Francisco. While the bullion is on its way to this 
point exchange on London is easily secured by the Australian bankers by cable, to 
protect drafts as they are presented. By this manner of operating exchange the 
Australians save in freight, insurance and interest, and usually have the advantage 
of favorable exchange on London. ‘The proposition to establish a fortnightly ser- 
vice between Sydney and San Francisco has for this reason been approved by the 
colonial bankers, as it would permit them to enjoy more frequent correspondence: 
It is probable that most of this money is for the purchase of wheat. The new 
colonial sovereigns are thrown into the melting pot here and come out as American 
gold. 

ScHooL SAvINGS BANKs.—The work of establishing these institutions, 
which originated in Ghent, Belgium, a little more than fifteen years ago, is going 
on in that country, in France, and to a less extent in some o her European 
countries, and has at last begun here. ‘‘In 1885 an experiment was begun at Long 
Island City. he deposits there now aggregate $6,692.84. The Utica Board of 
Education is also considering the adoption of the plan, and it is talked of in other 
cities. Where it has been tried good effects have followed upon the habits and 
economical tendencies of the children. ‘The practical saving of pennies is supple- 
mented by instruction regarding the value of prudence, forethought and frugality, 
at an age when the mind receives the most abiding impressions. The only danger 
would naturally arise from the formation at an early period of life of habits of 
acquisitiveness and closerfess. which age might ripen into avarice and meanness. 
Asarule, however, the tendency of youth is to spend rather than to hoard, and 
a little encouragement to economy would be more likely to produce good than bad 
developments of character. The inflience of example among schoolmates would 
probably make the school savings bank a more effective agency of accumulation 
than the little tin bank, which, in some households, receives the children’s odd 
nickels and dimes, and the withdrawal of deposits would be attended with a 
degree of business ceremony which would tend to make them more permanent.” 
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CHANGE IN NEW YorRK STATE BANKING DEPARTMENT.—Willis S. Paine has 
resigned, in a letter to Governor Hill, the position of Bank Superintendent of the 
State of New York. In a letter to the Governor, dated September 26, 1889, the 
first-named states that he has agreed to accept the presidency of The State Trust 
Company of the City of New York, and desires his resignation to take effect the 
ist day of October following. The last-named official accepted the resignation in 
this letter: 
‘** Albany, Sept. 30, 1839. 
‘“Tion. Willis S. Paine: . 

‘Dear Sir: Your communication presenting your resignation as Superintendent 
of the Banking Department is received. Permit me to thank you for the kind 
expression of esteem which it contains, and to express my own gratification at the 
pleasant relations which have marked our official intercourse. 

‘\ | take great pleasure in saying that, in your administration of the affairs of the 
Banking Department during the six years .of your incumbency, you have exhibited 
integrity and marked ability, to the satisfaction and approbation of the people ; and 
| trust the same success may follow you in the new field of responsibility to which 
you have been called. I remain, with kindest regards, very truly yours, 

‘* (Signed) Davip B. HILL.” 

Since Willis S. Paine’s incumbency as Superintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment in April, 1883, the banks of deposits and discount savings institutions, trust 
companies and safe deposit companies in the State have prospered to an unusual 
degree. The total resources of these institutions have increased from $751,704,881 
to $1,151,090, 786. 

The deposits in the savings banks increased from $412,147,213 to $536,417,974. 
The banks of deposit and discount have increased from 8o to 150. 

The Albany Argus, in commenting on the resignation, says, in its issue of Sep- 
tember 30th: ‘* The resignation of the Hon. Willis S. Paine as Superintendent of 
the Bank Department, which is announced to day, is not wholly unexpected, as it 
has been known for some time that Mr. Paine had under consideration a most flat- 
tering proposition to enter private life. Superintendent Paine was appointed by 
Governor Cleveland in 1883, and he has fulfilled the duties of the position with 
signal success for six years. His administration has witnessed a marked extension 
in the State banking system. More than fifty banks have come under the State 
system.during his term, many of them abandoning the national system. During 
Mr. Paine’s administration, and, to a very large extent at his suggestion, many 
improvements have been made in the State system, and in its security and adapta- 
bility to the requirements of modern banking business, the system of New York is 
left by Mr. Paine, we believe we may say, without risk of contradiction, the best in 
the United States. His efforts have brought about, substantially, all the changes 
in the banking laws of the State during the last six years. The resignation of Mr. 
Paine deprives the State of one of its most efficient officers, and the corporation 
which has obtained his services is to be congratulated.” 

The State Trust Company will have a capital of a million, and a reserve of five 
hundred thousand dollars, which, as the present law requires, must be paid in, in 
cash. 


‘No Prorest” Sigur Drarrs.—Probably the most unsatisfactory work 
which banks are called upon to perform, says the Boston Advertiser, is the collec- 
tion (or rather the attempt at collecting) of sight drafts which are ordered not to 
be protested if not accepted or paid. ‘Ihhey are particularly annoying from the fact 
that they entail much labor with very small results. Banks expect to attend to the 
collection of *‘ promises to pay,’’ whether in the form of checks or notes, and are 
always desirous of meeting the wishes of their customers in this, and any other, 
reasonable respect ; but when they are called upon to act the part of the ‘* dun” 
and importune the payment of money which the drawee, for any reason (and often 
for very good reason) objects to pay, they feel that they are asked to do what is not 
to be expected of them, and they cannot do it other than grudgingly. The 
number of these sight drafts (or two, or three, or any number of days’ sight) has 
increased more than ten-fold in the last few years, and the amounts which they 
represent are usually small, many of them being from about $10 down to between 
$1 and $2, and about nine out of ten are returned refused. These little drafts 
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have to be sent from bank to bank in different localities, imposing to each bank the 
labor of entering and forwarding, and again making the work of checking off and 
returning when the draft comes back refused, as it generally does. No penalty 
attaches to the refusal to accept or pay these drafts, for it is almost invariably 
directed that they are not to be protested, as the drawers do not wish to be pu: to 
any expense in the matter.. ‘They merely draw these drafts as an experiment to be 
tried, and all the labor and expense, they expect, is to be borne by the banks. 
Rather a curious case is related to us of a firm in Boston keeping (for some 
unknown reason) an account at a bank, which we will locate at Burlington, \t. 
(We name this place for sake of illustration, though it is not the real name of cithe: 
the city or State to which we refer.) ‘This firm draws many *‘* no protest” draits, 
and they are all sent to this Burlington bank for collection. The Burlington Hank, 
in turn, sends them to its Boston correspondent, and so they come to Bost 
again without having got any nearer to their place of destination after an absence 
of, say, two days. Many of these drafts being drawn on small places throughout 
Vermont, they are sent thither by the Boston bank, going out from Boston the 
second time practically over the same route as on the first trip. Having eventually 
reached their destination they are presented, and (nearly always) refused. ‘I hey 
then begin the homeward journey, first from the bank in the little Vermont town 
to the Boston bank; then from Boston to the burlington bank, and last from 
Burlington to the firm in Boston (their source), having been from six to eight days 
on the road, having caused labor and annoyance to quite a number of people and 
resulted in nothing. All this isso very absurd that we cannot forbear citing il, as 
it is vouched for as strictly and literally true. Of course these remarks are not 
intended to refer to the many legitimate drafts which are drawn by the wish or con- 
sent of the drawee, and which are protested if not accepted or paid, but simply 
to the little ‘‘ experimental ” drafts, drawn ‘to see if the party will pay any attention 
to them, of which very little 1s expected, and the results from which are 
infinitesimal. 

BosTon’s DIVIDEND PAYMENTS.—Semi-annual dividend payments due _ in 
Boston in October amount to $8,980,416, a decrease of $713,523 as compared with 
a year ago. Bank dividends amounted to $1,356,000. 

AN ENCOURAGING SIGN.—One of the noteworthy features of the past week 
is the activity in the iron and steel trade. According to reports, upwards of 75,000 
tons of rails have been purchased within the past ten days, aside from contratts {or 
steel billets amounting to some 20,000 tons. ‘The price of steel rails at Chicago is 
$33 a ton, at Pittsburgh $31, and at the mills in the East $29 aton. On Friday 
and Saturday inquiries were received tor upwards of 30,000 tons. Manufacturers 
predict a further advance because of the rapid increase in inquiries from Western 
and Southern companies, aggregating Over 100,000 tons. 


+ 


BANK CLEARING ASSOCIATION.—Some marvelous figures were presented at 
the annual meeting, in the report of Manager Wm. A. Camp. The total 
transactions of this association, which is composed of sixty-three banks and the 
Sub-Treasury, were, during the year ending September 30th, $36,554, 103,002.34, 
of which $54,796,465,528.87 were exchanges, and %1,757,637,473-47 balances. 
The average daily transactions were $120,640,603.97. The largest transactions in 
any day were $206,321,346.08. Since the establishment of the Clearing House, 
thirty-six years ago, the total transactions have amounted to $917,689,376, 212. 
George S. Coe, president of the American Exchange Bank, was elected chairman 
for the ensuing year, and Mr. Camp was re-elected manager. ‘The clearing com- 
mittee was constituted as follows: Jacob C. Vermilye, Frederick D. Tappen, George 
G. Williams, Wm. A. Nash, and Richard Hamilton. 

[INCREASED CIRCULATION IN SEPTEMBER.—A statement prepared at the Treas- 
ury Department shows that there was a net increase of $14,711,980 in circulation 
during the month of September, and a net decrease of $10,597,253 in money and 
bullion in the Treasury during the same period. ‘The principal increase in circula: 
tion was in United States notes, silver certificates, and standard silver dollars. 
The decrease was in gold certificates and national bank notes. The circulation on 
October I is stated at $1,405,018,000, and the money and bullion in the Treasury 
on the same date at $649,060,971. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Washington Post of September 4th says: Capitol 
Hill had a great boom yesterday in the opening of the National Capitol Bank, 
located on the corner of Third street and Pennsylvania avenue, and if that financial 
venture enjoys half the prosperity in the future that it had yesterday, it will bea 
tremendous success. President John E. Herrell sat at his desk behind the wicker 
work protecting the office, and Cashier W. B. Balwin was the busiest man on the 
Hill. Every one visiting the bank was impressed with the facilities for doing 
business and the substantial means provided for taking care of the money when 
received. For this purpose two large safes of the best quality, made by Herring 
& Co., New York, were on hand, one with a time lock and guaranteed forty-eight 
hours, burglar proof. When the closing hour arrived the cashier settled up his 
account and found that $156,277 had been deposited during the day by-over one 
hundred people. 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1X80, loans. ' Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Sept. 7... $406,832,300 . 876,478,300 . $37,792,100 . $424,572,100 . $3,964,500 . $8,127,375 
* 14... 499,703,200 . 74,336,800 . 36,875,100 . 424,308,500 - 39975:700 . 551349775 
“91... 409,602,300 . 70,998,000 . 36,023,500 . 420,168,400 . 3,933,900 . 1,979,400 
eam. ree 409,311,700 . 69,574,000 . 35,692,800 . 417,324,200 . 3,948,100 . 935,750 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
t¥&o, Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders Deposits. Circulation 
Aug. 31..... $154,415,900 .... $10,704,800 .... $4,765,800 .... $131,713,400 .... $2,532,900 
Sept, 7...... 155,210,500 .... 10,565,100 oes 4:499,4CO .... 134,547,500 .... 2,496,100 
“ 44.... 155,294,800 .... 10,632,800 .. 4,740,000 .... 137,306,600 .... 2,545,000 
hs «wen 155,091,000 .... 10,466,300 oo. Qu@eret@@ .... SseReee .... 2,543,300 
28 .. .. 155,033,600 .... 10,522,100 a 5,205,700 ... 137,014,000 .... 2,539,200 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed: 


1&Xo. Loans. Reserves Deposits. Circulation, 
a ee --. $ 99,559,00C  .... $26,035,000 “e $98,049,000 wes. $2,131,000 
- eee 100,574,000 rr 25,500,000 se 99,302,000 sau’ 2,133,000 
wee «sous 100,302,000 ,°.. 245591,C00 wig 98,102,000 wor 2,125,000 
" icsdannewsin 100,438,000 .... 24,244,000... 97,813,000 none 2,128,006 
CRS. EE 
DEATHS. 


FOWLER.—On August 20, aged seventy-five years, MOSES FowLer, President 
of Fowler National Bank, La Fayette, Ind. 

KAUFFELT.—On August 13, aged eighty-four years, HENRY KAUFFELT, Presi- 
dent of Wrightsville National Bank, Wrightsville, Pa. 

MCKECHNIE.—On September 12, aged sixty-four years, JAMES MCKECHNIE, of 
the firm of McKechnie & Co., Canandaigua, N. Y. 

REYNOLDS.—On September 10, aged fifty-seven years, SAMUEL H. REYNOLDS, 
President of People’s National Bank, Lancaster, Pa. 

STANWOOD.—On August 31, aged sixty years THEODORE STANWOOD, Cashier 
of First National Bank, Cincinnati, O. 

_Warinc.—On August 26, aged fifty-three years, T. S. WARING, Cashier of 
Farmers’ National Bank, Greenville, O. 

WEATHERFORD.—On August 16, aged fifty-two years, J. W. WEATHERFORD, 
Cashier of People’s National Bank, Ennis, Texas. 

WerEKs.—On September 12, aged sixty-three years, NATHAN H. WEEKS, Presi- 
dent of Pemigewasset National Bank, Plymouth, N. H. 

WiIsNER.—On August 21, aged fifty-seven years, LYMAN F. WISNER, President 
of Hardin County Bank, Eldora, Iowa. 
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State. 
|? 


Place and Capita. 


. Santa Paula.... 


” $5 
. Los Angeles.. 


. Dell Rapids.. 


.. Sturgis 


. Wahpeton 


$15 
. Dade City 


. Tavares 


po MENOUB..n.. ccce 


$25,0 
. La Porte City.. 


ee 
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Bank or Banker. 

DN  insnndeas Jasper Trust Co 
$50,000 Frank A. Gamble, /. 

John B. Shields, V. Fr. 


. Newport. ...... Newport Safe Dep. Bank. 


(Elbert L. Watson.) 
First National Bank 

C. H. McKevett, 7. 
Commercial Nat. Bank . 
Chas. H. Dow, P. 
Chas. D. Cobb, V. P. 
Durango National Bank. 
Fred. L. Kimball, ?. 


$16,7Cc0 


$75,000 


Post-Office S. B. & Tr. Co. 


[ October, 


AND SAVINGS BANKs. 


page 235.) 
Cashier and N. Y.Correspondent, 


Hanover National Bank. 
J. M. Burrell, Cas. 


Mechanics National Bank. 
F, D. Kinman, Cas. 


Joseph R. Haugh, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank, 


Frank H. nO Ass't Cas. 
+ 


$50,000 James B. Lankershim, ?. F 


Chas. Forman, /’. P. 


.- Granite City Bank 
QO. H. Smith, ?. 
C. S. Gifford, V. P. 
American Exch. Bank. . 
Will Mulhall, ?. 
James Mulhall, V. ?. 
The Western B. & Tr.Co. 
Milton H. Butler, ?. 

Citizens Bank 

F, E. Kenaston, 7. 


$50,000 


$50,000 


Harold Thorson, V’. P. 


A. D. Davidson, V. P. 
Bank of ere County.. 
A. Parker, P. 
South’ aMortLoas&T2Co 
A. A. Parker, P. 
. South’n MortLoan&TrCo 
A. A. Parker, ?. 
Dawson National Bank.. 
A. J. Carver, P. 
Stronghurst State Bank.. 
John Marshall, ?. 
W. C. Tubbs, V. P 
. Noble County Bank 
(Jacob Keller. ) 
iewnen Citizens National Bank.. 
Richard Ruddell, 7’. 
J. C. Blacklidge. V. P. 
J. F. Anderson & Son.. 
Doon Savings Bank 
Oliver P. Miller, ?. 
Elisha Huntington, /’. P. 
Granville Exch. Bank.. 
Theo. Graff, P. 
Kensett Bank 
K. Cleophas, ?. 
First National Bank.... 
James F. Camp, P?. 
E. Simpson, Vl. ?. 
Security Bank 
Henry C. Curtis, ?. 
James H. Culver, V. P. 
Bank of Panama 
Frederick Albertus, ?. 


Dade City 


Dawson 


$50, 
Stronghurst.... 
$25,000 


Kendallville. . 


Kokomo. 
$100,000 


$50,000 


$15,000 


P. J. Hiltgen, Cas. 
O. Esker, Ass’¢t Cas. 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bank, 
John Mulhall, Cas. 
John Vitzthum, Ass’¢ Cas, 
Chase National Bank, 
W. F. Street, Cas. 
Corbin Banking Co. 


Donald x. Davidson, Cas. 


Seaboard National Bank. 
H. H. Henley, Cas. 
National Park Bank, 


National Park Bank, 


S. R. Christie, Cas. 
National Park Bank. 
Chas, R. Kaiser, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank. 


Geo. E. Bruner, Cas. 


National Park Bank. 
United States National Bank. 
Chas. Creglow, Cas, 


N. H. Graff, Cas. 
American Exchange Nat. Bank. 
K. Cleophas, Cas, 
Chemical National Bank, 
F, E. Wellstein, Cas. 


Fourth National Bank, 
Donald S. Culver, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 
Geo. Walters, Cas. 
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State. 
fowa... Prairie City.... L, E. Zachory & Son. 
$40,000 L. E. Zachory, P. 
» ,.. Sibley... ...+-. North-Western State B.. 
$100,000 J. W. Orde, F. 
Kan.... Haddam. ...... Citizens State Bank..... 
15,000 John M. Steele, ?. 
I. Bonham, V’ 
nt, " . Havensville . Citizens State Bank...... 
ak. $10,000 has. Grover, ?. 
H. C. Hamar, V. P. 
»  ,, Pittsburgh. .... Manufacturers N. Bank.. 
ik. $100,000 B. F. Hobart, ?. 
F. E. Doubleday, V. ?. 
u Valley Falls.... Delaware Bank......... 
$10,600 Joseph M. Piazzek, P. 
k, E. M. Hutchins, V. P. 
RY ccc Beattyville...... Three Forks Dep. Bank. 
$50,000 John G. McGuire, P?. 
R. C. Hill, V. P. 
W . Louisville.. .... Union National Bank. 
500,000 Geo. W. Swearinger, P. 
u . Middlesboro. . W. C. Crane & Co. 
KE. B. Crane, P?. 
r . New Castle.... Henry Co. Trust Co..... 
$25,000 2s Smith, ?. 
M. Sanford, V. P. 
‘ W J ere Seen Bank of Waddy. 
000 
ae Gardiner....... Maine Trust & B’k’g. Co. 
$100,000 Weston Lewis, P. 
John F. Hill, V. P. 
‘ . Postiand, ...<<< Portland National Bank. 
300,000 Fred. E. Richards, ?. 
MicH... Muskegon...... Union National Bank... 
$100,000 Matthew Wilson, ?. 
Louis Kanitz, Il. ?. 
eee. .. AMER ose cece Austin National Bank... 
$50,000 Chas. H. Davidson, P. 
Gustav Schlender, V. ?. 
es, .. CebeeR a ccvcses Merch, & Farm. Bank... 
50,c00 Chas. Roberts, ?. 
B, T. Kimbrough, V. P. 
W , Pontotoc... .... Bank of Pontotoc........ 
$25,Ccoo Frank Souter, /, 
Oliver C. Carr, V. P. 
uw .. Minneapolis.... C..H. Chadbourn & Son. 
7 ee eS ere 
000.~=—s—s ( Joice, Law & Co.) 
aw PGi dows cons Missouri State Bank..... 
John H. Sullens, ?. 
Booker Powell, V. 7. 
7 . Chillicothe .... Citizens National Bank.. 
$50,000 Thos. McNally, P?. 
Lewis A. Chapman, Vl. ?. 
u . Lebanon....... Laclede County Bank. 
$12,500 Jonathan C. Wallace, P. 
Mont... Livingston. .... Livingston Nat. Bank... 
$50,000 Chas. A. Broadwater, P. 
Arthur W. Miles, 7. ?. 
NEB eee Beaver Valley Bank..... 
(J. W. Quackenbush. ) 
u . Cambridge..... Citizens State Bank..... 
$12,500 ap W. Turner, “ 
. O. Johns, V. 
u" Clay Center.... sini pe pietbatetuces 
$25,000 G. W. Clawson, P. 





Place and Capital. 
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Bank or Banker. 


Wm. M. Walters, ’. ?. 
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Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 


National Park Bank. 
R. B. — Cas. 
Boyle & Co. 
R. A. Harbord, Cas. 
M. J. Campbell, Ass't Cas. 
Chemical National Bank, 
Wm. L. Wilson, Cas. 


Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
T. J. Richardson, Cas. 
James Hamar, Ass’t Cas. 
National Bank of Commerce, 
Arthur L. Chaplin, Cas. 


Gilman, Son & Co. 
Halleck D. Butts, Cas. 


United States National Bank 
Oleonder H. Pollard, Cas. 


E. H. Conn, Cas. 
Merchants Exchange Nat. Bank. 
Wm. M. Crane, Cas. 


oseeeeeeeeenenee 


W. E. Clubb, I/’g’r. 


Richard R. Sanduskey, Cas. 


John W. Dana, Sec. 


Chas. G. Allen, Cas. 
Chemical National Bank. 
Wm. B. McLaughlin, Cas. 


American Exchange Nat. Bank. 

Henry Birkett, Cas. 
Chas. H. Davidson, Jr., Asst Cas. 
Western National Bank. 

Wm. A. West, Cas. 

H. P. Branham, Ass‘¢ Cas. 

Latham, Alexander & Co. 

Martin B. Pitts, Cas. 


Importers & Traders Nat. Bank. 
Hanover National Bank. 
Hanover National Bank, 
Wm. E. Walton, Cas 
J. Rue Jenkins, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Wm. W. Edgerton, Cas. 
F, E. Riley, Ass‘t Cas. 
National Bank of the Republic, 
Chas. W. Rubey, Cas. 
Chase National Bank, 
Geo. L. Carey, Cas. 
Alan Maconochie, .4ss‘¢ Cas. 


Hanover National Bank. 
Teed W. Sipe, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank. 
Wm. J. Gardiner, Cas. 
S. L. Easterly, Ass’t Cas. 
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State. Place and Capital Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Corv: spondent, 


NEB.... Cordova Bank of Cordova Chemical National Bank. 
, W. H. Wallace, P. M. A. Pflug, Cas. 
u . Harrison . Commercial Bank 
_ E. Brewster, P?. Chas. C. Jameson, Cas. 
F. Coffee, V. P. S. W. Cox, Ass’t Cas. 
. First ede Bank 
Thos. H. Matters, ?. Jesse F. Eller, Cas, 
Farmers & Merch. Bank. Kountze Bros, 
Jos. G. Armstrong, P. Wm. D. Armstrong, Cas. 
W. W. Wood, V. P. 
. West Union.. . State Bank Chase National Bank. 
$13 500 A. E. Charlton, 7. A. B. Tutton, Cas. 
. Atlantic Highids AtlanticHighlandsNat. B. 
$50,000 C. Holmes, ?. Chas. H. Ely, Cas, 
Kings County Trust Co. 
J.C. Hendrix, P. Joseph B. White, Sec. 
J.S. T. Stranahan, VP. 
S. V. White, 
Brooklyn....... North Side Bank 
$100,000 Wm. D. Chase, /. Arnold R. Dodge, Cas. 
Walter Mathison, V. 
Peoples Trust Co 
Wm. H. Murtha, ?. Edward Johnson, Sec. 
Fred. A.Schweder, zs¢ Il’. ?. 
Horace J. Morse, 2a I’. P. 
. Columbus...... Farmers & Mech. Bank.. Chase Nationa! Bank. 
Chas. W. Hess, ?. Chas. M. Jaynes, Cas. 
D. E. Sullivan, V. ?. 
. Norwalk... .... Norwalk Savings Bank.. First National! Bank. 
Wm. H. Price, ?. Wm, O. Monnett, Cas. 
C. L. Pattison & Co. National Park Bank. 
Bank of Batesburg Chemical National Bank, 
’ Henry T. Wright, Cas. 
. Chattanooga... Bank of Chattanooga... Chase Nationa! Bank, 
(Wiehl, Probasco & Co.) 
. Chattanooga. .. Citizens — & Tr. Co. United States National Bank 
$100,000 G. Henson, ?. R. M. Chambliss, Cas, 
Buek. ist V. P. 
M. P. Mason, OS Fst 
. Dyersburg...... Dyer County Bank Latham, Alexander & Co. 
Samuel R. Latta, ?. Chas. A. Hall, Cas. 
John M. Nichols, 1. P. R. M. Hall, Ass’t Cas. 
Peoples Bank United States National Bank, 
Ed. E. Beard, ?. Wm. H. Brown, Cas. 
Central National Bank. 
Maurice E. Locke, P.E.M. Longcope, Cas. 
Vise Co. National Bank. 
H. Sewell, ?. R.S. Vance, Cas. 
H. D. Donald, V. P. 
.. Honey Grove... Planters Nationa] Bank.. Hanover National Bank, 
$75,000 Joseph Meyer, ?. Robt. J. Thomas, Cas. 
J. B. Ryan, Vl. P. 
First ae ‘Bank 
1. J. Luteher, P. W.S. Davidson, Cas. 
Alex Gilmer, Le 
. Van Alstyne.. National Park Bank, 
$300, 000 F wont M. Adams, M'sg’r. 
. Vernon.. . State National Bank.. 
‘$50 ,000 . M. Bivins, P. J. V. Green, Cas. 
. Provo City Utah County Sav. Bank. 
$7,500 Abraham O. Smoot, ?.. W. H. Dusenberry, Cas. 
Thos. R. Cutter, V. F. 
First National Bank 
Samuel Brown, 7. Chas, A. Brown, Cas. 
Farmers Bank Mercantile National Bank. 
A. C. Campbell, ?. Raymond Moore, Cas. 
W. J. Bowman, I. ?. 
. Seattle... ...... Boston National] Bank... 
Herman Chapin, P. Wm. R. Thornell, Cas. 








lent, 


ink. 


nk, 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
Wis.... Marinette....... First National Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
$100,000 E. Scofield, ?. Ira D. Buck, Cas. 
Francis A. Brown, V. ?. 
P _ PortWashingt’n German-American Bank. Chemical National Bank. 
25,000 Alexis Hather, ?. Robt. H. Clark, Cas. 
Joseph Boehmer, lV. P?. 
\_S.... Lunenburg .... Peoples Bank of Halifax. Bank of N. Y. N. B. A. 
ia G. N. C. Hawkins, Ag’s. 
CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 237.) 
Bank and Place. Elected in place of. 

< oom auido se os , \ H. Stikeman, zs¢ Agent. —s gs nee. 

N. Y, City.B.of British N, America. } 5" Brownfield, 2d yp only eran 
CaL.... Cal. State Bank, National City. J. C. Hussey, P......... E. Steele 

» ,.. Pomona Bank, Pomona........ Geo. A. Lathrop, Cas.... R. S. Day 

CoL.... Central National Bank, i en coe... ii ~esesees 
Pueblo. BS. L.. Bhotdem, Aart Cas. «sc ccceese 

Conn... State Bank, : toe, Fs Gees Pek kcecs Chas.H.Brainard.* 
Hartford. } Geo. H. Burt, Cas...... Geo. T. Hills. 

” . Merchants Nat. B., New Haven. D. A. Alden, Cas... .... J. C. Bradley. 

» ,. Norwalk Sav. Society, Norwalk. Geo. M. Holmes, ?7...... W. B.E. Lockwood 
Dak.... Hillsboro Nat. B., Hillsboro... Jas. E, Hyde, Cas....... A. L. Hanson. 
DeL.... N. B. of Wil. & Wakuses. Caleb M. Sheward, Cas.. Otho Newland. 
ILL..... the Buda Bank, Buda........ H. E. Makutchan, Cas... 1. B. Lesh. 

" . Merchants Nat. Bank, Peoria... F. Millard, Ass’¢ Cas.... =... 2... 

» ,. LaSalle Nat. Bank, La Salle) W.B. Hummer, Cas.... G. M. Murphey. 
lowa .. First National Bank, {| G. W. Wattles, ?....... O. A. Kentner. 

Carroll.) L. G. Bangs, Ass’¢ Cas... cece cues 
Kan ... Howard State Bank, » S. J. animes, Cae....2ss Geo. H. Thompson 
Howard. | Geo. H. Thompson, 4.C. —... .. ss es 
u . State Bamkk, BOGOR... ..s cccces A. Heggelund, 7........ A. A. Irvin 
» ,, Citizens N. B., Medicine Lodge. F. B. Chapin, Cas ..... = ss wean 
at ; : Casey G. Cochran, ?.... Irad W. Gra 

u . Citizens Bank, Plainvill James S. Shaw, tt errr “ 

ae e. | Pe a Cs . awanenen 

vw ,, First Nat. Bank, Washington... J. F. Horning, Fe Peeowe J. M. Welch. 
La...... Rapides Bank, Alexandria..... Chas. Owens, Cas....... Louis V. Maryne. 
Mass Merchants N, B., New Bedford. Gilbert Allen, ?,........ Jonathan Bourne.* 
Mich... Carson City S. B., Carson City. Frank Hale, Cas........ Geo. W. Cadwell. 
Minn.. American L.& Tr. Co., Duluth. Clinton Markell, ?...... Dell Noblitt. 

P . First National Bank, Winona... Wm.D. Chandler, .4.Cas. saeenene 
re Farmers Savings Bank, ( Jas. A. Gordon, ?....... John Haggin.* 

Marshall. } J. T. Wettack, Cas...... Jas. A. Gordon. 
NeB.... Blue Hill Bank, © A, SOR, Piwscscs «sa nwcoes 
Blue Hill. ¢ C. D. Robinson, Cas,... wae nnee 
bceeas . . James Bvett, 30.6 Fics twee ene 
y . State Bank of — ) pose Beem, Vi. Piecss «= cvecces 
; ‘| Edwin Jeary, Cas....... 00 ceeeeees 
: — - Benj. F. Pitman, /...... Jos. G. Armstrong. 
- Bank of Harrison, _— , Chas. E. Holmes, Cas. S. Barker. 
om. | 7 Ses FORGE, OTP COE kc hk ht ee 
" . Bank of Merna, 9 ©. Jammeem, Foc cccscnes J. C. Maulick, 
Merna. |} Mac Johnson, Cas....... . Bair. 
 ,, First National Bank, (| W. E, Mitchell, Cas..... Fred. B. Bartlett. 
Ord.) E. N. Mitchell, Ass’¢ Cas. W. E. Mitchell. 
N. H,... Pemigewasset Nat. Bank, ) Geo. H. Adams, P_.... Nathan H. Weeks* 
Plymouth. } C. H. Bowles, V. P..... 
N. J.... Hudson Co. Nat.B. _ City. J. W. oe Cas. Edw. A. Graham. 
» ,. National Iron Bank, Ee. Em SA, 8. Pacccess E. D. Halsey. 
Morristown. | John B. Byram, CES. 020 D. D. Craig 

u First Nat. Bank, Woodstown. ay Bement, P.ccccce: S. H. Weathete. 

N. Mex. Silver City Nat. B. , Silver City.. T. F. Conway, V. P..... Max Schultz. 





* Deceased, 
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Bank and Place, 
. Bank of Lexington, 


Lexington. 


... Farmers N. Bank, Greenville.. 


Elected. 


F. K. Mountce 


2 


G. W. Mountcastle, Cas. 
Jas. M. Lansdowne, Cas. 


October, 


In place of. 


John W. Boring, ?...... Benj. J. Miller, 
a 


astle, / 
G. H. | 


. First National Bank, Mt. Gilead. R. B, Levering, Cas 


.. Clinton Co. N. B., Wilmington, M. 


Rombach, 


P 


"” McMinnville N. B., McMinnville J. L. Stratton, 
( A. S. Loucks, V. 


. First National Bank, 


Scottdale. 


.. Union Bank, 


Providence. | 


. State National Bank, 


Knoxville. 


. Nat. Exchange Bank, Dallas... 


.. Peoples Nat. Bank, Ennis 
. Concho N. Bank, 


San Angelo. 


First National Bank, 


Vernon. 


First National Bank, 


Whatcom. 


. Cheyenne Nat. Bank, 
Cheyenne. 


Name and Place. 
Citizens’ National Bank 
Chillicothe, Mo. 
Planters’ National Bank 
Honey Grove, 
Commercial National Bank.. 
Denver, Col. 
First National Bank... 
La Porte City, Iowa. 
Dawson National Bank........ 
Dawson, Ga. 
Wise County National Bank... 
Decatur, Texas. 
Livingston National Bank 
Livingston, Mont. 
First National Bank 
Orange, Texas. 
Atlantic Highlands Nat. Bank.. 
Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
First National Bank 
Santa Paula, Cal. 
Citizens’ National Bank 
Kokomo, Ind. 
First National Bank........... 
Oakesdale, Wash. 
First National Bank 
Marinette, Wis. 
Boston National Bank 
Seattle, Wash. 
Union National Bank 
Muskegon, Mich. 
Durango National Bank 
Durango, Col. 
Central National Bank 
Dallas, Texas 


Texas. 


Wm. 


1 
( 
( 
Wm. D. Ken 
a. 
H.C. 


Ayers, 
Jones, 


Philip C. Lee, f..... 


Geo. E. 


KE. F. 


———— 


J. Furth, 

we Dickins 

J. W. Collins, 
. 3 Beard, 


r 


1¢ 


(G 


BULLETIN OF NEW 
(Monthly List, continued from September 1 


President. 


Thos. McNally, 


. Joseph Meyer, 


. Chas. H. Dow, 
Frank H. 


James F. Camp, 
A. J. Carver, 


H. Sewell, 


A. M. Britton, 
Johnson, 
S. W. Lomax, Cas 


A. B. Pickard, Cas 
A. Tucker, P 
John H. Congdon, 
H. C. Jarvis, # 


ner, C@s.... 


John L. Boyd, Asst Cas. 


Asst Cas.. 

J.W.Weatherford* 
. L. B. Harris. 

R. B. Talbert. 
A. U. Thomas. 


on, Z gO 


Cas - E. Addoms. 


- Morgan, Asst Cas. G. L. Beard. 


ee 


~ 


». 


NATIONAL BANK 


238.) 


Cashter. 


r 


page 


( “ up ita l, 


Wm. W. Edgerton, 


$50,000 


R. J. Thomas, 


75,000 


Dunlevy, Ass’? Cas. 250,000 


F. E. Wellstein, 


50,000 
S. R. Christie, 


50,000 


R.S. Vance, 60,000 


Chas. A. Broadwater, 


. H. J. Luteher, 


C. Holmes, 

C. H. McKevett, 
Richard Ruddell, 
Samuel Brown, 


E. Scofield, 


Herman Chapin, 


eo. L. Carey, 50,c00 


W.S. Davidson, — 50,000 


Chas. H. Ely, 


50,000 


Jos. R. Haugh, — 75,000 


Bruner, 100,000 


Geo. E. 


Chas. E. Brown, — 50,000 


Ira D. Buck, 


100,000 


Wm. R. Thornell, 


300,000 


Matthew Wilson, 


Wm. B. McLaughlin, 100,000 


Frederick L. Kimball, 


N. Freeman, 50,000 


Maurice E. Locke, 


* Deceased, 


E. M. Longcope, 250,000 
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No. Name and Place. President. Cashier Capital, 
4128 Portland National Bank..... . Fred. E. Richards, 

Portland, Me. Chas. G. Allen, 300,000 

4129 First National Bank........... Thos. H. Matters, 

Harvard, Neb. Jesse F. Eller, 50,000 

4130 State National ere C. M. Bivins, 

Vernon, Texas. J. V. Green,  50,coo 

4131 Austin National Bank.....,.... Chas. H. Davidson, 

. Austin, Minn. Henry Birkett, 50,000 
piiadieaneantaiitsiiataaasisisicniiias 
ANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Continued from September No., page 239.) 

WD, CepPiseccccscass Musgrave & Co., reported suspended. 

Inp..... Kendallville.... Keller & Kann have been succeeded by the Noble County 
Bank, Jacob Keller proprietor, same correspondents. 

ee 2 ee L. S. Brooks, reported suspended. 

P . Prairie City.... Citizens Bank and the Farmers & Traders Bank have been 
succeeded by L. E. Zachory & Son. 

u SIF 6 ccc cscs Sibley Exchange Bank has been succeeded by the North 
Western State Bank. 

KAN Anthony....... Farmers Loan & Trust Co., reported closed. 

' Kansas City.... Savings Bank of Kansas is now the Central Bank of Kansas, 
same Officers. 
u Plainville. . .... Citizens Bank has been incorporated, same correspondents. 
_ Micu... Edmore........ Edmore Exchange Bank (Wm. H. Gardner) now W., G. 
Wisner proprietor, same correspondents. 
* <I ce cues John Weimeister & Co., reported assigned. 

Minn... Austin,........ Austin State Bank is now the Austin National Bank, same 
correspondents, 

Mo,.... Butler......... Butler National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
and has been succeeded by the Missouri State Bank, same 
officers. 

— 2" ——— Wm. C. Little & Co. is now Wm. C. Little, Scott & Co. 

Nes.... Clay Center.... First National Bank has been succeeded by the State Bank, 

I . Elmwood . Bank of Elmwood has been incorporated as the State Bank 
of Elmwood. 

" . Mason City.... Bank of Mason City has been incorporated, same corre- 
spondents. , 

” i scecsanes Bank of Neligh Roche & Anderson) is now the First National 
Bank. 

u -— Aen Bank of Thayer has closed, no successor. 

_. rn Elkland........ J. Parkhurst & Co. has been succeeded by C. L. Pattison 
& Co. 

TENN .. Lebanon....... Second National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
and succeeded by the Peoples Bank, same officers. 

Wash . Whatcom...... First Bank has been succeeded by the First National Bank. 
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Sterling exchange has ranged during September at from 4.87 
bankers’ sight, and 4.834 @. 4.85 for 60 days. 
for sight, and 5-205, @ 5.20 for 60 days. 
as follows : 
sight, 4.88 @ 4.8814 ; Cable transfers, 
days, 5.205 @ 5.20; 
5.2378 @ 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
tates for money have been as follows: 

(JUOTATIONS: Sept. 3. Sept. 9. Sept. 16. Sept. 23. Sept. 30. 
Discounts ........... 6 @ 7 6@7 6@7 6's @ 7% 6% @7% 
Cali Loans........... i. 6@2% 4 @ 3 §@3%.6 @s5 30 @ 6 
lreasury balances, coin,.$155,223.096 . $155.052,719 . $155,227,608 . $155,403,316 . $155,571,977 

02 do currency. 20,061,502 . 20,439) 375 . 19.186,528 . 16,036,498 . 11,435,207 
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ee ae 





4 @ 4.8813 


for 
Paris—Francs, 5.18% 4 @ 3.16% 
The closing rates for the month were 
60 days, 4.834% @ 4. 83% ; bankers’ sterling, 


bankers’ sterling, 
4.89 @ 4.891%. Paris—Bankers’, 60 

sight, yy @ 5.16%. Antwerp—Commerdal, 60 days, 
5.22%. Reichmarks ( Fl bankers , 60 days, 94% @ 94% | sight, 954 


Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40;45 @ 40% ; sight, 404% @ 4o;. 
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